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THE CHINESE ; 


WHAT THEY HAVE BEEN, WHAT THEY ARE, AND WHAT THEY MAY BECOME. 


The first information which the adventurous and commercial nations of Europe obtained of 
the existence of the Cliinese empire was through the medium of Marco Polo, a Venetian trader 
and traveller, one of those men who presented to the world exactly the opposite of a marauding 
conqueror,—who went forth to gather instead of scatter, to increase luxury instead of spreading 
desolation. But the accounts given by this Venetian, in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, were esteemed altogether fabulous,—so beyond belief did it appear that any people 
|enjoying the means of international communication, as well as the advantages of a comparative 
civilization, should have remained so long unknown, or be without inclination to cultivate 
acquaintance with their kindred on the earth. Little farther was known until the Portuguese 
had astonished the maritime nations of the south of Europe by their daring voyages through 
unknown seas, until they had stretched themselves beyond the Cape of Storms, and rounding 
the far shores of the peninsula of Southern Africa, had discovered again the Arabian tongue 
and the Mahomedan religion, with both of which they had been so well acquainted in their 
own neighbouring seas. Having made several settlements in India, and withdrawn all the 
trade with that country from the Egyptians and Venetians, who used the now again celebrated 
Isthmus of Suez as an overland passage to the East,* they proceeded by Malacca to China, 
which they at once discerned to be well suited to mercantile enterprise, and they accordingly 
obtained from their government at home, a fleet, an ambassador, and regular instructions. 
This fleet at once introduced itself to the favour of the Chinese, by extirpating a band of pirates 
which molested their coasting traffic, and obtained a friendly settlement at Macao, a port in the 
neighbourhood of Canton that has continued to this hour the rendezvous of all foreign traders 
with the celestial empire. By these means authentic information regarding China was first 
brought to Europe, about the year 1518, a period, it will be necessary to remember, coeval with 
several of the most remarkable events in European history. 

China, in our time, presents the same remarkable features as it did to Marco Polo, proving, 
in this instance at least, that travellers do not rely so much on their imagination as the incredu- 
lous insinuate. That empire, unmatched in magnitude and age by any existing race, displays 
the exact counterpart of the old Asiatic nations, which, in the early periods of the post-diluvian 
world, made themselves famous through all time by their splendour, vastness, and rapid growth 
inthe luxurious riches of animal enjoyment. While the casual traveller in China beholds first 
aud most prominently the swarming hordes of beggars or plunderers, whom a fixed territory 
and increasing population doom to idleness and want, a more minute acquaintance with the 
social polity of the country reveals not only incalculable richness, and a due appreciation of the 
tefinements of ease among the favoured classes, but also a living and all-pervading sentiment 


* When the Portuguese ships carried by sea to Western Europe the products of India, the Venetians endeavoured to 
wrest the destruction of their trade by contemplating the cutting of a canal across this isthmus, (so old is this idea,) but 
the Egyptians, fearing that their level plains would thereby be placed permanently under water, the project was abandoned. 
The fortune of war was then attempted. The Venetians transported overland a vast quantity of materials, by which the 
Egyptians might build a fleet on the Red Sea, and thereby drive the Portuguese from the ocean; but this bold attempt 
ended in utter discomfiture; the Portuguese were then as resolute as they are now the reverse, and instead of being 
menaced by their rivals, kept them at bay within their own maritime territories, and held the monopely of the whole trade 
of the East until England put forth her hand to take and to retain. 
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that these accompaniments of civilization are not of modern growth, but have existed froma 
period of which all records fail ; it is apparent also, that no innovation has spread its disturbing 
influence amongst the various grades of society ; that neither new views of religion or morals, 
nor ordinary modes of traffic, or every day life, have wrought any of the varieties of change so 
common to every modern people. With the two exceptions of the invasions of the Tartar, and 
the intervention of the Jesuits,* the Chinese people stand in these latter times, as did society in 
Babylon of old, in Egypt, in Assyria, when those great nations looked down with contempt on 
commercial Tyre, and all the trading races which, without strength or power at home, made 
| themselves known in every region of the habitable globe. Looking to China, therefore, we 
may see in what consisted the barbaric grandeur of the early ages, how it was built on the 
misgovernment and oppression of the poor, and reflected by the arrogance, cruelty, and 
voluptuous crimes of the rich: how the animal passions of man rioted in luxury, while his mind 
lay in a torpor of mental somnolence, incapable of creating to himself a memory in ages to 
come, but passing away in darkness, amidst his frivolous magnificence, like clouds of vapour 
round a setting sun. 

It is a matter of little consequence whether the claim to antiquity by the Chinese, as a nation, 
be well or ill founded. Their origin is unknown even to themselves, and the burlesque on 
history which they produce as the authentic chronicles of their race, is, of all others, the most 
important witness against them, in so far as an early acquaintance with the arts and industrial 
occupations is concerned. Their political and warlike history is meagre in the extreme, and 
even where credible, or in any way corroborated by contemporary events, is more to their dis- 
grace as a nation, than in any way attesting their claims to primeval greatness or individual 
renown. Before entering on this part of the subject, which is indeed comparatively modern, it 
may be necessary to show in what manner the Chinese records are unworthy of credit, how they 
were manufactured, and how they are disproved. When the Jesuits entered China they found 
the calendar in confusion, all reckoning had been lost, even the distinction between days and 
weeks and months was imperfectly understood, and the return or length of the seasons beyond 
native calculation ; and this, too, in a country which makes pretension to a higher antiquity than, 
the Mosaic account of the creation of man. The missionaries, perceiving the vanity of the, 
Chinese, undertook to rectify their calendar, adjust their chronological discrepancies, and arrange | 
the record of time and events, on such a system as to provide against future error. As an 
earnest of their ability to do these things, the Jesuits, having been from 1579 to 1596 engaged in 
insinuating themselves from Canton to Pekin, presented to the Emperor a watch, the first manu- 
facture of which article had been attempted in Europe, in 1490; they were then shown the 
written records of the kingdom, and the astronomical instruments kept at Pekin and Nankin, 
which had been there placed, they said, from time immemorial, and by which they pretended 
the celestial phenomena had been obstrved by their learned men. In investigating the written 
records, it was discovered that a Tartar invasion had occurred under Genghis Khan, who, 
according to Arabic records, flourished i1 the early part of the twelfth century, or at the same! 
period as King John of England! These Arabic documents were translated by the learned) 
Eusebius Renaudot, who died in 1720, and from them we learn that on the victorious progres: 
of the Mahomedan arms towards the East, a number of Arabians penetrated into China ats 
period long anterior to that of Marco Polo, and that their accounts were precisely similar to) 
those of the Venetian, in so far as his description went, adding that the Chinese were altogether 
ignorant of astronomy, mathematics, and other sciences. The period of the investigations of 


* The Jesuits, it may not be out of place to remark, were founded by Ignatius Loyola, a Spaniard, a soldier, and ascetie 
priest. Wounded at the siege of Pampeluna, early in the fifteenth century, and disappointed of military renown, be 
studied the monkish literature of his time, and fired at once by the endurance, self-denial, and practical power enjoyed by} 
that class, he conceived the idea of creating for himself a renown more exalted, and a career more dangerous, than hs 
been attempted by or accorded to priestly ambition. He first set out on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and there in lis 
endeavours to convert the heathen, underwent troubles of mind and body sufficient to cool the most unreflecting ardout.| 
Even these, however, might have been endured and persevered in had they brought him wordly fame ; but he was too fi 
removed from the devout and believing of his faith: these were content to look at home for men of wonder, and bestowel| 
no thought on what might pass beyond their own wituessing eyes. Loyola therefore returned to Spain, in 1526, and by his 
strange and disorderly conduct secured for himself the notice of the Inquisition, and the character of a wizard. Restoret 
to freedom in 1528,he went to Paris, and there encountering a few congenial spirits, he founded the “Society of Jesus, 
on Ascension day, 1534, in the subterranean chapel, in Montmartre. In 1536 they went to Rome, where they obtained 
the sanction of Pope Paul III, to couvert the heathen in all parts of the world, by all possible means to insinuate thea- 
selves into all governments, to take spiritual cognizance of every enterprize, and to communicate to their superior at Rome 
every event which appeared to be useful, or could be turned to the advantage of their order and their cause. Spreading 
themselves silently through every court and kingdom of Europe, their diligence soon manifested itself in the politics! 
religious brawls which they fomented. It will be seen that their career in China, into which they introduced themselves 
with the Portuguese, was as remarkable as in Europe, though altogether different in the result. 
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these Arabians was 850, and from that time till the revolution of Genghis Khan the whole 
history appears to be fabulous. This Tartar, from being the son of a petty Mongolian, by 
warlike plunder became sovereign of a territory comprising more than 1,500 leagues, and 
obtained more than the ordinary honours of a hero, in having caused the death, during his 
career, of at least five millions of his fellow men. He divided his kingdom amongst his four 
sons, one of whom, with his descendants, occupied the throne of China for nearly three hundred 
years. In the onward progress of the Mongolian, he overran the countries of Bochara, Bac- 
triani, and others, the principal among the cities of which, was Balk, founded by a Greek colony, 
succoured by Alexander the Great, and from which it will be proved the astronomical instru- 
ments were taken to Nankin and Pekin. This Tartar dynasty was expelled by domestic rebel- 
lion, and again a hiatus of events occurs in the Chinese chronicles, although they relate to a 
period (1357) so little remote as that of Edward III. of England. The Tartars, however, took 
occasion on some intestine disturbances to aid the discontented—put the chief families to death, 
and resumed the occupancy of the government, which they have since retained. The Portu- 
guese arrived almost immediately after, and the Jesuits found ample employment in remedying 
the chronological confusion, which had grievously increased every year since the revolution. 
This position of affairs sufficiently accounts for the ready entrance and permanent stay of the 
missionaries, while a residence in the country was denied to all other foreigners. 

The vaunted character and philosophy of Confucius, whose era is placed so early as five 
hundred years before the Christian advent, depends entirely on the representation of the Jesuits. 
It is, indeed, likely that such a name and such a character may have been discovered among the 
records, but the entire absence of all actions among the Chinese in accordance with the precepts 
of the philosophy he is said to have taught, would almost render him, if not an imaginary, at 
least a highly painted character.* Another of their very few great or useful men is Yu, whose 
date of existence is complacently made to correspond with the universal deluge, and it is asserted 
of him that he was occupied some eight or nine years in carrying off the waters of the flood. It 
appears, however, from the narrative of his labours that they were more useful than miraculous, 
by béing confined to the draining of the marshes which abounded in the country, and com- 
mencing that most stupendous of human undertakings of the kind, viz: the imperial canal, 
which now spreads its vast arteries through every district of the empire. As the only evidence 
of the high antiquity of Yu exists in his having controlled the waters which covered the land, 
it may very safely be asserted that he was not, at least, of an earlier date than the canal cutters 
of Egypt, any more than that the great Chinese wall, the more ancient parts of which are of mud, 
was anterior to that of Babylon. Looking, therefore, at the greatest and ablest witnesses of 
Chinese skill and power, we still find that other countries were incontestibly before them. 
Perhaps a less doubtful evidence of the very early civilization of the Chinese is to be found in 
the narratives of the Chinese Jews, who must have obtained an entrance before the system of 
exclusion of foreigners was adopted. It appears from these statements that these Jews, or 
‘rather Israelites, were acquainted with the solemn dignity of the Father of the Faithful, the 
|eustom of extracting the sinew (in commemoration of the struggle of Jacob, when his joint 
\shrank at a superhuman touch), the wonders of Egypt, of the departure of their brethren, of 
'the laws of Moses, of the conquests of Joshua, and the troubles of the Judean kings. May it 
‘not be supposed, from their ignorance of the name of the Saviour, that they are a remnant of the 
‘Ten Tribes, carried off in the early Assyrian wars, and compelled, as was the custom of the con- 
\querors of those days, to join the victorious forces in their future incursions ; and, coming to the 
|East, that they spread themselves through Japan, China, and Hindostan, on the breaking-up or 
\discomfiture of the Assyrian bands, and thus have become heralds of human progress, from the 
early settlements which bordered the Mediterranean and the Red Sea to those of what is 
emphatically designated the East ? 

The chief evidence, however, of the imposture respecting occurrences in China in the 
remote periods, is to be found in the very corroboration of their truth which they now offer. 


y his *The Chinese priests relate, that as soon as Confucius was born, two dragons came to guard him from all harm, and that the 
ored MM | stars bowed down to salute him. When he was about twenty years old, he married and had a son, but soon after parted with his 
sus,” wife, lest she should interrupt him in his studies. Having acquired a large share of knowledge, he was solicited to act as a civil 
jned MH | Magistrate, but not relishing that employment, he opened a school for the instruction of youth, and is said to have had five thousand 
hem: fm | Pupils. In study, and in the practice of every virtue, public and private, he lived until he was seventy years of age, and died of grief, 
Rome |when he beheld the corruptions that had crept in among his disciples. Like all other improvers of his kind, his value was not fully 
"2 | appreciated until too late, when the whole empire lamented his loss, and sacrifices were ordered in his honour. These are directed 
ding HH to be periodically performed, and their mode of execution carefully detailed, which abounds in grotesque mummery, Confucius being 
tical: | made present himself, in the shape of a man stuffed with straw. These sacrifices, however, are more spoken of than attended to, 


|and his worship made more of romance than of religion. It is asserted, that his descendants are to this day ‘* Mandarins of the 
highest button,” but with what truth itis impossible to say. 
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It is said that the chronicles were written by the command and during the life of each emperor, 
and that the dates of certain sublunary circumstances are referred to the periods of particular 
phenomena. In short, that instead of recording history by a concurrent data of its own, con. 
stant reference is made to distance from an approach to an eclipse, to the junction of the planets, 
to the appearance and travel of comets, &c., and hence the assumption of the name of the 
Celestial Empire, and hence the relation which the Emperor, the Brother of the Sun and Moon, 
bears to the starry spheres. The Arabians of 850 laughed at the Chinese for their attempts at a 
knowledge of astronomy, and the Jesuits found, on investigating the much spoken of astronomi- 
‘| cal apparatus, both at Nankin and Pekin, that they were utterly useless; the first of these 
cities is situated in 32 deg., 4 min., 3 sec., and the latter in 39 deg., 35 min., 15 sec., while the 
instruments are constructed for the 36th degree of north latitude, the very position of the ci 
of Balk, from which they were brought by the Tartar invaders. Add to this that the Jesuits 
in all countries were the most learned men of their times, and that they were thoroughly 
acquainted with mathematics, while the Chinese knew nothing whatever of that science, and it 
will at once be evident that no correct celestial observations could be made with the instruments 
at the two cities where they were said to have been kept from the period of their manufacture, 
| Nay, more, when first seen by the missionaries, the apparatus was dismantled and out of repair, 

the Chinese knew not what was wrong, and could provide no remedy. Again, the opinion of 
the Chinese, even at the present day, respecting the figure of the globe, is, that the earth isa 
flat body, rising out of the sea, which latter is limitless in its boundaries. Let us inquire 
whence this idea originated. Aristotle, the preceptor of Alexander the Great, taught the doc- 
trine that our hemisphere was an island in a boundless sea, which stretched out into immensity, 
and there mingled with the air and sky—that there might be another island beneath us, as an 
equipoise to the earth, but that it was for ever beyond our reach—that round this body the sun, 
moon, and stars revolved, for the purpose of giving light and heat to the world above. This doctrine 
came with the Greeks to Italy, and because it consorted with the literal interpretation of certain 
passages in scripture, was adopted by the Roman Hierarchy. In 1543, Copernicus published 
his opinions on the revolutions of the celestial bodies, declaring the sun to be the centre ofa 
system ; this was scouted by theological disputants as inconsistent with revealed truth, and its 
professors denounced as heretics and blasphemers. In 1615, Galileo, the ‘ starry Galileo," 
was persecuted by the Inquisition for proclaiming the truth of the Copernican system, for) 
asserting that the moon was a spherical body like the earth, that he had discovered the satellites 
of Jupiter and Saturn’s ring ; even while undergoing the mental torture of signing an admission | 
that he had been guilty of heresy in his doctrines, he proclaimed, stamping the ground with > 
foot, ‘Still, still it moves!” 

In stifling the progress of this system the Jesuits were from the beginning particularly active, 
and they must either have taught or confirmed the old theories to the Chinese, in despite of| 
their mathematical knowledge, and their boasted intimacy with the periodical return of comets| 
and eclipses, which are themselves only provable under the system of Copernicus. But the 
missionaries adopted so much of the latter phenomena as suited their purpose, and seeing that. 
the predictions of eclipses were amply verified, they hesitated not to count back their perio- 
dical occurrences from a date even anterior to the Mosaic account of the creation, and placed 
the legendary lore of China among the celestial details, giving the one as a guarantee for the 
other. For instance, as we now know that Halley’s comet visits the orbit of the earth every 175 
years, it is not at all difficult for any charlatan to write an account of its previous appearances 80 
often, as to fix the period of man’s first existence on the earth, at a date even prior to the 
million upon millions of years which geologists say the globe has been in passing through all its 
wonderful changes, in none of which, however, it was fitted for the presence of human life. 

The invention of printing is set down in some of the Chinese records to a period coeval with 
Julius Czsar, in others to the year 930 of the Christian era—that is, a difference of only a 
thousand years! The accounts translated by Renaudot, relating to 850, make no mention of 
any such art, nor does Marco Polo; and it need scarcely be doubted that these authors, who 
are so correct, minute, and accordant i in all other particulars, would have observed and mentioneé 
so remarkable an instrument in the work of civilization, if it existed. Printing was invented 
in Europe, by cutting letters on wooden blocks, in 1430, and was immediately made publie; | 
the later invention of moveable types being kept some time a secret. The Chinese printing is| 
an exact imitation of the wooden blocks first used; they are altogether ignorant of moveable] 
type, and it therefore is doing them little injustice to suppose that the knowledge of the art was| 
carried to their country by succeeding emigrant Jesuits, between the invention of the first 
method and the promulgation of the second. 
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The date of the invention of fire arms in China is also fixed with that of Julius Cesar; but 
on this the Arabians are equally silent, although it might well be supposed that the use of such 
weapons would have been made instantly available by the armies of the Mahomedan propagan- 
dists, had they obtained the slightest clue to their manufacture. Guns were first used by the 
English at the battle of Crecy, in 1346, and powder by the same inventor was perfected in 
1400. The Venetians first introduced these instruments in naval warfare, in 1549, when they 
became known to all warlike nations. The matchlocks universally in use in China, until some 
small improvements during the late hostilities with England, were no other in shape, size, and 
calibre, than those used by the Portuguese in their armaments at the date of their discoveries. 

While these and other trivial evidences might be adduced to prove that the Chinese, although 
an imitative, have never been an inventive people,—that while possessing all the vanity common 
to borrowed grandeur, they have never been inspired by the pride of original greatness—it is 
only justice to notice those instances, whatever be their claim to origination, in which they have 
at least been undeniably in possession of particular arts before the European countries. The 
manufacture of Porcelain, the converting of particular clays into vessels, is perhaps one of the 
oldest in the range of human invention. What is beheld in the undying paintings of Egyptian 
burying places is seen in palpable use in China; while other nations have been content with the 
roughest attempts, the Chinese were early enabled, by possessing a clay superior to all other 
countries, to display an amount of richness in their porcelain to which no other could lay claim. 
In its ornamental tracery, however, they have long been surpassed by modern skill, the chief 
value of the oriental china now consisting in the bright tints of its colouring, the materials for 
which they possess not only in abundance, but in unequalled excellence. Their class of archi- 
tecture, too, displays a genuine antiquity which not all its plaistering, gilding, and grotesque 
grouping of ornament can conceal. Its coarse massiveness and useless waste of masonry are 
detected amidst the most florid decorations, in which, however, the delicate tracery of sculpture 
has no place. All attempts at this branch of art are miserable and abortive, without rule in 
workmanship, devoid of grace, and even utterly hideous when life or motion is assumed or meant. 
It is evident they have never been taught this art, nor seen any of the master conceptions 
of the Grecian school ; had they possessed the slightest inventive faculty, or known how to copy 
the nerve and muscle of the human frame, their abounding household gods would surely have 
presented some improvement upon the clay idols which the rudest savages model with their 
hands. But as it was in the cavern or the forest (at whatever time that stage of barbarous life 
obtained in China), so it is now in the temple and the palace: progression is nowhere discernible. 
Can it have been that the Hebrew dwellers in their land, acquainted perhaps with the architec- 
tural glories of Babylon and Jerusalem, were ignorant of that art, to practise which had been to 
them a curse? The strange gods and graven images of Israel were even imported from the 
neighbouring heathen ; their only attempt was a calf, the symbolic deity of their taskmasters of 
the Nile. 

While in their gaudy paintings the Chinese evince a stolid ignorance of perspective, as well as 
of that classic difference which high art displays between solid bodies and drapery, their taste in 
gardening, in laying out ornamental grounds, is chastely elegant and universally attractive. 
Their notions of beauty in this particular department—now rising to the sublime, now fading 
into the delicate outlines of simplicity—are altogether unrivalled. It is indeed more than sur- 
prising, that those who can well display the perfections of woodland scenery, the delightful 
admixture of water, waving: trees, grassy lawns, shrubs, flowers, and variegated plants, sparkling 
in every variety of light and shade—it is astonishing that those who can so well arrange these 
portions of a prospect, have never been able to apply the beauties of nature to their creations in 
art—to transfer to their canvass, or form by their chisel, the remotest semblance of the harmony, 
animation, and completeness abounding and breathing around them. The only solution to the 
wonder is, that they have never been taught to do so, have never seen it done by others, else 
had their inquisitive eyes and nimble hands displayed their imitative powers on the highway 
towards perfection. 

Without giving implicit credence to their almost miraculous skill in warping and ingrafting 
trees, in compelling their growth to particular contortions, and in forcing from them a more than 
natural abundance of fruit, it is admitted on all hands that the Chinese are more the masters of 
horticultural science, are more capable of converting the steady growths of nature into the fan- 
tastic and arbitrary productions of art, than any school of gardening in practice or on record. 
Where they first acquired a knowledge of this art may never be made known, but to have pre- 
served it so long and so completely is to compel the admission that they have at least one lesson 
of improvement to impart to the haughty barbarians of the troublous west. 
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The immense cultivation of the tea-plant, and its careful mode of preparation by the Chinese, 
form a remarkable instance of their horticultural skill. Although a native of Tonquin, Japan, 
of the Assam district of our Indian territories, and capable of being produced in the wide rai 
lying between the 30th and 33rd degrees of north latitude, all nations of the earth send to Ching 
for this now indispensable luxury. It is there trained on the mountain slopes, in the sunny val- 
leys, and by the margins of rivers which have a southern aspect. The trees, being situated about 
four feet distant from each other, and being prevented from growing higher than is convenient 
for picking, have a stunted, bare, and unprofitable appearance. The leaves, which are said 
to be injured if not plucked in a particular way, are placed upon shelves in shallow baskets, 
through which a mild current of air is allowed to pass, glanced upon now and then by a moderate 
sunshine, ere the noon-day heat begins to show its strength. Ten or twenty of the leaves are 
then sprinkled on a cast-iron plate over a charcoal fire, pushed quickly along by a hand broom, 
and as speedily thrown back into the baskets. They then undergo the process of rolling between 
the hands, and are again submitted to the action of a slow fire. The green tea undergoes 
a somewhat different process, it being more hastily dried over a fire without the native moisture 
being previously expelled. A sea voyage is said greatly to deteriorate the aroma of the tea; the 
only foreign people who enjoy it, in its highest flavour and purity, being the Russians, to whom 
it is brought overland. It is likewise contended that the district from which the Russian supply 
is drawn produces a superior article to that open to the British merchants, who have hitherto been 
compelled to purchase at Canton, and from a few privileged dealers only, called Hongs, with whom 
the highest prices for the coarsest article are familiar. 

Abounding in mineral and agricultural wealth, stored alike with the precious and useful 
metals, China has thus long been enabled to maintain the same state of refinement in which the 
earliest visitors found it, without having recourse to interchange of commodities with strangers, 
But less to these natural advantages, than to its singular policy of government, are its people 
indebted for their long estrangement from the world. Cruel, treacherols, and steadfast in their 
hate, they appear to have cherished, from an unknown period, a rooted dislike to their neigh- 
bours, and that, altogether independent of the distinct separation in which the Chinese and 
Tartar races are kept within their walis, This bad feeling would seem to have been nurtured 
by their priests, and encouraged by their rulers, until their shallow vanity led them away into 
an ineffable contempt of all that was wise or great if it were foreign, while that contempt, 
strangely enough, is generally controlled by a meanness and selfishness, a desire to appropriate 
to themselves aught that may strike them as useful or valuable. Wedded to their own usages, 
still can it be traced in their history that whatever they could imitate they would adopt, while 
that which they did not at once understand or appreciate was flung aside as worthless,— 
reflection and inquiry being beyond their powers, or incompatible with that governing pre- 
judice which induces so high an estimate of themselves. Like every other race, however, which 
has placed prejudice above principle, and made the truth subservient to what is already known, 
the Chinese are held down by the most paltry fears, swayed by the grossest superstitions, and 
their entire lives made an unbroken servitude to a blind, brutal, and merely mechanical 
despotism—to a tyranny as severe as it is purposeless, the sole object of all its government 
being the passicnate fulfilment of the desires of those in power by the abasement or extermina- 
tion of their human footstools. It is the tyranny of animal passions over clouded minds, 
which is nursed in fear, grown up amidst ignorance, and doomed to sleep for ever without 
knowing that there is such a thing as intellectual greatness, before which the lusts of the sense 
may be made to bow, from which the oppressor and his power may be made to shrink. 

Landing among savages,—those who live in forests or solitary isles, who have no communion 
with thinking men, and are surrounded by no objects calculated to inspire even the most 
incoherent thought—the traveller is not surprised to witness man yielding himseif to the 
chicanery of an absurd religion, and submitting to self-imposed tortures, as taught him by those 
he feels inclined to reverence. But to behold a great and numerous people living in the midst) 
of nature’s glories, and arts’ material wonders, trafficking with each other on stable principles of 
exchange, acute in matters of pecuniary value, and boastful to the last degree of the amount of 
skill which they possess—to witness such a people so deeply steeped in the darkest! 
superstitions, so led away by the most barefaced deceptions, is one of those mental phenomena 
which no human reasoning can divine. While the Chinese entertain some not very explicable 
idea of a Supreme Being, they are so bewildered by the belief in a numerous host of inferior 
deities, and so confused in their inability to distinguish between those deities themselves ang the 
hideous representations which abound in every household, that no effective idea of religion or 
its duties can be impressed upon them. Although the land is fully adorned with magnificent 
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temples, no attendance is deemed requisite in them. Some slight attention to the domestic 

gods is considered necessary, but that attention is never elevated into worship, or lowered into 

dependence. These gods are supposed to be appeased by merely taking notice of them, by 

chattering to them, or fondling them, as a child would a doll, a young lady a parrot, or a 

reverend dame her cat. When any individual or family misfortune occurs, the household deities 

are spoken to in a wheedling tone, as if to cheat them into a better attention to their protecting 

duties ; if no benefit or improvement be apparent, the applicants charge them with ingratitude, 

heap on them a choice of insults and indignities, afid threaten to change them for some other 

more powerful and honest protectors. When any great calamity befalls a district, such as the 

want of rain, the failure of the rice crop, or the inundation of their fields, the temple is then 

thought of, and presents and promises are plentifully brought up for the deity’s acceptance. 

Candles are lighted, bells sounded, and the place decorated, by which it is supposed that the 

celestial ruler is so gratified that he will extend his right arm in their aid. Should the natural 

course of events be capable of being twisted into an appearance of the deity’s compliance, the 

populace are all gratitude and praise ; the keepers of the temple are said to maintain a regular 

succession of services, so many candles, so many strikings of the bell ; this he does in person so 

long as the excitement is upon his neighbours or himself, but as that wears off, any one that | 
will undertake the duty, duly snuff the candles, &c., for a trifling sum, is employed. Should | 
no remedy, however, be speedily supplied, despair takes its frightful hold upon the inhabitants ; | 
they consider themselves abandoned by heaven, and that they are no longer cared for by those 

who hold life in their keeping—suicide in unimaginable numbers is the result, the wells, canals, 

and rivers receive the human sacrifices, until the abating waters, or descending rains, proclaim 

that the Spirit has been appeased. 

The usual concomitant of ignorance, of the absence of all exercise to the thinking powers,— 
a desire to pry into the futurity,—greatly prevails among the Chinese. The chief book of con- 
sultation by priests and people, made holy by its unerring revelations of what is to come, is a 
book of diagrams, in which are a great number of cross and diverse lines grouped in all possi- 
ble shapes on the respective pages; some promising fortune, some the reverse, as in all fortune- 
telling books. When the inquirer has told his case, and paid his fee, the priest (for even this 
is a religious duty,) takes a handful of short pieces of wood, throws them in the air, and their 
position after falling is compared with the lines of the diagram nearest in shape, and what it 
says, is the fate of the inquirer. If he is to die a violent death, he forthwith goes and drowns 
himself to avoid it; if he is to attain his wishes, he cannot wait for their regular fulfilment, but 
steals, kills, or betrays, to assist unalterable fate in its course ; if he is discovered, another 
chapter of fate ; some adverse demon has intervened, and he is punished or escapes, as he can 
pay the dispenser of justice for his services. 

As the Emperor is looked up to as more than human being, as the very twinkle of his eye 
creates or destroys life, and:as he is generally first a spoiled child, and then a hasty ignorant 
man, he dooms to destruction all who in any way thwart his wishes—the cook who displeases 
his palate, and the general who loses a province, alike know the ready fate awaiting them, and 
seek its avoidance in self-slaughter. The Emperor, too, is almost the most ignorant man in his 
dominions ; his ministers and attendants never tell him any thing disagreeable—the truth is not 
of the slightest importance, and their only care is to screen themselves at the expence of others, 
But as they are cowardly before their king, craven-hearted in all matters likely to come to his 
ear, until desperation makes them mad—so are they vindictive and remorseless to their inferiors, 
and retail out with abundant interest the indignities they endure from their superiors to all 
beneath them. Jealous in all cases of their females, these are by turns the drudges or toys of 
their caprice, while the children are unchallenged property, ready either for sale or destruction as 
occasion may offer. And yet, amid all this heartless barbarity, there are fine words used, terms 
of endearment, reliance upon providence, and an apparent tone given to morals, which are only 
reducible to the melancholy fact, that maxims of philosophy and inveterate practice have, gene- |. 
ration after generation, been heedlessly heaped into confusion without change or variableness of 
motive or desire. 

The Tartar race is considered the military class of the kingdom, as that before which all 
foreign powers must crouch in awe, and acknowledge the immutable justice, the glory, and 
strength of the celestial potentate. Deeming themselves invincible, they long refused all exte- 
rior aid, and scouted the appliances which science has brought to bear upon modern warfare. 
Nor may their strength or endurance be highly estimated—their ferocity, when successful—their 
cowardice, when defeated—alike evince a desperate and untractable spirit, which will accept or 
maintain no terms of truce or peace, if forced upon them by necessity. It is a question, not yet 
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solved, whether it would not have been more advantageous, and certainly not less dishonour- 
able, to have flattered the Chinese instead of fighting with them. Although beaten, they are 
not subdued. They have only learned some additional lessons of military strategy—they have 
been enabled to cast superior cannon, and to direct them better, by witnessing the warfare of the 
English. When Lord Anson, on his return from his voyage round the world, in his well-worn 
ship, Constitution, sought to obtain supplies and assistance from the Chinese, he was compelled 
to threaten to batter down their forts to procure them: a threat from the novel sight of a British 
man of war was sufficient in those days. WRen Lord Clive pushed his way rather farther than 
he was wanted, he had to open the thunders of his ports, and prove that his threats could be 
accomplished ; and so greatly did he hold the Chinese in contempt, that he undertook, if he 
obtained the sanction of the ministry at home, to take from the Chinese as much treasure as 
would liquidate the national debt—(that was, however, prior to the French revolutionary war, 
and the thousand millions which it cost England to complete.) When Lord Amherst attempted 
to secure a footing for a British embassy, not all his warlike convoy nor diplomatic pomp 
could gain him a hearing, unless he would acknowledge the superiority of the Brother of the 
Sun and Moon over the king of the Western barbarians, and kiss the emperor’s toe in the name 
of his master, in token thereof. It was the opinion of Bonaparte (then in St. Helena) that Lord 
Amherst should have submitted to even greater indignity to gain his purpose; that a people 
like the Chinese were not to be squared by ordinary etiquette ; and that all attempts at force 
would only teach them their own strength, and add, not merely to their demands, but to their 
power of enforcing them. The recent hostilities, from the beginning to the end, have amply 
proved the truth of these predictions; and although, at the present moment, the flag of England 
waves in these distant seas with its accustomed triumph, there is none so sanguine as to suppose 
that a renewal of the policy of the past will not produce its aggravation of the same events, 
This country may terrify for a time, but it has not power to subdue the Chinese. 

In that broad empire success would weary the arm of war. England possesses another 
weapon, more potent and glorious, because more useful, more true to human interests, more 
necessary to human wants, more congenial to human sympathies. In her well-conducted and 
fair dealing commerce exists the honour and safety of Britain among the nations. Without 
grasping at too much, the influence of open handed traffic gains for itself a way to which mur- 
derous war could never penetrate, it elevates itself to a height which martial fame can never 
reach. It insinuates itself not only into the household but the very heart of the stranger—it 
creates new sympathies as well as new wants, and excites a noble friendship as well as hitherto 
unknown desires. It silently undermines the fortalice of prejudice, cools down national rancour, 
and opens the eyes of the blind to a sense of their own interests. Beneath its gradual, peacetul, 
and mind-instructing progress, systems of violence and fraud crumble into dusty death, and the 
youth and beauty of better and milder government grow up in their place. What a mighty 
task, what a duty so allied to a message from on high, is now to be discharged by this country, 
—shall her soldiers or her merchants be the heralds of her mission? We have already, ina 
| previous paper, had occasion to show the manifold changes wrought by commerce in the Mus- 

sulman empire—a greater work is here. Too seldom has the sword been the pioneer of 
improvement ; may we hope that in this case it will redeem in some degree the atrocities of ages, 
and by standing aside, or remaining merely to protect, give free course to the redeeming and con- 
verting impulses of friendly and commercial intercourse. By so doing, the oldest and most 
extensive empire in the world will be brought into the brotherhood of nations, a distrustful and 
dangerous foe be changed into a profitable customer, and the realms of peace be more nearly 
established to the uttermost bounds of the earth. But should diplomatic fraud, or fiery zeal, 


again call forth the sword to drink the blood of men, may the unjust perish, be they even the 
brave and honoured of our isle ! 
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LEAF THE THIRD. 


Qu’ils sont doux, 
Bouteille jolie, 
Qu'ils sont doux 
Vos petits gloux gloux! 
Mais mon sort feroit bien des jaloux, 
Si vous étiez toijours remplie. 
Ah! Bouteillé, ma mie. 
Pourquoi vous vuidez-vous ?”” 


So chanted the worthy and kind-hearted Father M‘Carthy, in a voice which, thouzh a little 
tremulous with age, was still round and sweet. We were sitting over a flask of Lafitte in the 
good Priest’s snug sanctum, after a dinner to which we had done ample justice, from having 
spent the best part of a June morning by the river side. He was one of that class of Roman 
Catholic clergymen now—alas! that it should be so—nearly, if not altogether, extinct in 
Ireland. The cadet of an ancient family, he had been destined for the church at an early 
age, and having received his clerical education at St. Omers, he had afterwards visited Italy 
and Spain, and had returned to his native land, an excellent divine, a perfect scholar, and an 
accomplished gentleman; gay without folly, grave without severity, and polite without 
affectation. 

“ Ah, my son,” said he, “twas in pleasant times and among pleasant fellows I learned that 
little chanson 4 boire. But since-St. Patrick himself would be puzzled to transform an empty 
bottle into a full one, I don’t see much use in asking it why it will run dry? At all events, we 
have one comfort ; we can replace it with a fresh one. ‘‘ Here, Molly,” shouted he, ‘ bring 
another bottle from the well.” This well, be it known, was his wine cooler, and admirably it 
performed the office. Molly, who sat outside the window in the garden, busy with her spinning 
wheel, heard the call, and soon entered, having another long cork in her hand—a member that 
always reminded me of the ancient mariner’s, for it was “a skinny hand, and lank, and brown.” 
She was a little, thin, almost dwarfish old woman, but nimble withal, and used invariably to tire 
her head in a high-cauled cap, whose elaborate structure would have puzzled a modern modiste. 

“ Ah, Molly,” said I, ‘ sweet was your fist in a pitcher of honey! ‘Tis you that never come 
empty handed.” ‘‘ Hould your tongue, you foolish boy,’’ replied Molly, in affected indigna- 
tion, ‘‘ an’ don’t be jokin’ an ould woman like me. Faix, it's proud you ought to be, sittin’ 
there with his reverence, you scatter-brain, this blessed evenin’.” Sosaying, Molly made her 
exit, smiling like a May morning. 

My kind host took the fiask, and proceeded gently to extract the cork, which came out with 
a report that proclaimed it a faithful guardian. 

“May we never hear a worse noise!’ was the Priest’s ejaculation, followed up, after a 
delighted sniff, with—‘‘ There’s a bouquet for you! There’s nectar for you, my dear, from the 
banks of the Garonne ; I get an annual present of it from an old friend of mine in Bourdeaux. 
There’s not a better drop of claret in broad Ireland.” 

“By my faith, Father,” quoth I, ‘“ ’tis the blood royal of the grape ;”’ and filling the old- 
fashioned taper-stemmed and thin glass, ‘‘ Here’s to the health of that same kind friend of 
yours, and, as old Darby, the beggarman, would say, ‘the Lord purloin his days.’ By the bye, 
my dear Sir, how much more delightful a quiet little symposium like this, than a large and 
noisy party, where there is little enjoyment, less fun, and where one is often much more bored 
than amused.” 

“That’s a fact, my boy; and if my brother pastor, the little Doctor, were to drop in just 
now, we should not want for fun at all events.” 

“T wish he would,” I rejoined, “ for he is a delightful companion, and a singular compound 
of benevolence and eccentricity. What a strange fish his man Tim is too; the old proverb 
holds good with them, for I am sure it is ‘Tal padrone tal servitore.’ By the way, what a 


capital hand at making bulls Timis! I was told of a famous one he perpetrated, by Edward 
yesterday.” 


“What was that ?”’ asked the Priest; ‘‘let us have it by all means.” 

“Why, Ned was going cock-shooting one day last winter, and he met Tim, who immediately 
volunteered his services as a beater. They began just below Fleming’s house, where the glen 
isso deep—you know the spot—just where the young oak wood commences. Well, they 


T 
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entered this at fi top, and had only gone a few paces when a eile was flushed ‘anil as ies was 
flying towards the other side, Ned fired, and shot him just about midway. Of course, the 
height being so great, he had a long fall, ‘and came down on the bank of the little brook with a 
thump as heavy as if he were a turkey. Tim looked at him, and said, with the greatest gravity, 
‘By Gor, Mister Edward, you need’nt have shot him at all—the fall would have killed him.” 

* Excellent !” exclaimed the Priest; ‘very good indeed! but I rather think Edward fathers 
many a story of his own both upon Tim and his master. Not very long ago he mystified me 
completely with a story of the Doctor’s dexterity in discovering a pig stealer.” 

* Discovering a pig stealer, Sir!’ echoed I, ‘* Ma foi! that was a strange part for him to play, 
Do pray tell me how it was.” 

“ Very well,” replied the good old man, ‘ vou shall have it! Turn about is fair play, as the 
illustrious Governor of Barataria would say.—One morning that soft-headed fellow, Murphy, 
who lives near Cooney Castle, came up to the Doctor’s, looking the very picture of grief, and 
asking could he see his Reverence 2? Out came our friend, and when he saw Murphy’s long 
face, he asked, ‘ Why, Dinny, man, what’s the matter with you that you look so gabronoch ? 
What good have you been doing now ?’—‘ Oh, wisha, plaze yer Reverence, ’tis no good i in life 
I’ve been doin’, so don’t blame me, but my heart is bruk, for some thievin’ villain o’ the world 
shtole my beautiful little pig, the purtiest bonaveen in the parish, an’ the only depindence I 
had to pay my rint!’—‘ It’s a bad job, certainly, Dinny,’ said the Doctor, ‘ but what do you 
come to me for? Why don’t you go and inform the police of it??—‘Is it the poliss, your 
Reverence! Bad look to the polissman I'd go to whin yer Reverence was to the fore! Sure, 
don’t I know you could find him out, Sir, the vagabone, no matther where he was, Sir.’—‘ Very 
well, Dinny,’ said the Doctor, ‘I suppose I must; so go home, and don’t say a word to any 
one that you told me of this business. Mind now, and do my bidding !’—‘ Oh, thin, won’t I, 
yer Reverence,’ exclaimed Murphy, ‘an’ the blessin’ of Heaven on you this day, an’ sure ’tis 
you're the —’ ‘ Off with you, man, and don’t be bothering there,’ said the Doctor, cutting short 
the oration he was threatened with; so off Misther Murphy went. Now, our friend had a 
shrewd guess who the thief was, for there was only one bad character in the parish, and this 
was a hypocritical knave who seldom missed mass. The next Sunday, when the congregation 
assembled, the Doctor glanced his eye over them, saw the suspected culprit, and he shaped his 
plan for detecting him. Accordingly, when mass was over, he advanced to the front of the 
alter, and there he stood with his left arm extended, and his right behind his back. There was 
a breathless silence, which was broken by the Doctor saying, ‘ Good people! I am sorry to 
find that there is a thief in my parish, and what's more, that he has had the face to come here to 
day. Now, I want to see if he has grace enough to be penitent, and will acknowledge his guilt ; 
so I ask before you all—‘ Who stole Din Murphy's pig?’ There was no reply. Again he 
asked—the same result. A third time he asked, in a deep and solemn voice, ‘ Who stole Din 
Murphy’s pig ?’ still nobody spoke. ‘ Ah!’ said he, ‘ you villain, you think I don’t know you, 
but Ido, and I'll mark you;’ so saying he threw up his right hand, which grasped a large 
stone, and made an offer as if to throw it. The fellow whom he suspected ducked at once, 
fearing the blow. ‘ There he is, boys! seize him!’ cried the Doctor, and in a moment the delin- 
quent was dragged forward by as many as could get a hand on him. He immediately fell on 
his knees, confessed that he had committed the theft, and if his Reverence would only forgive, 
he never would do the like again—would perform any penance, and besides bring back the 
bonaveen. After asevere lecture, and being mulcted a one pound note for the poor, he was 
dismissed ; and before night Dinny Murphy was once more the happy possessor of the ‘ purtiest 
pig in the parish.’ ”’ 

‘Capital, by Jove,” said I, ‘‘ though ’twas rather too bad of Edward to manufacture such a 
yarn, and make a thief catcher of the Padre.” 

‘“Oh, there was some foundation for it, though,” said my host, laughing, ‘for Murphy’s 
pig was stolen, and the Doctor did find the thief, yet not exactly according to Edward’s account. 
But that fellow is like a wild colt, and when he takes a freak there is no stopping him. And 
yet, to do him justice, though he draws largely on his imagination for purposes of amusement, 
there he stops; and I know no man whose word I would regard more than his in a matter of 
honour or conscience. I have often sought to impress on him the wisdom of restraining this pro- 
pensity, and he has readily acknowledged the danger and impropriety of indulging it; but often, 
in the middle of my discourse, some ridiculous idea will visit him—out it comes immediately in 
a few pointed words, which set me laughing, and in a moment away go all my precepts to the 
wind, like thistle down. But come, my son, fill your glass, and raise the song.” 

- Very well, Father; what shall it be?” 
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‘Whatever you like, my dear boy. Please yourself.” 
“ Then,” said I, ‘‘ you shall have one of the good old fashioned songs of the table, in which 


\| wit and wisdom were joined with a grace truly charming.” 


Accordingly I commenced a song I had chanced upon for the first time a few days before— 
Captain Morris’ “* Reasons for Drinking.” I trolled away, but observed that my good host did 
not join in the refrain. When I had sung the verse, 
“ There’s many a lad I loved is dead, 

And many a lass grown old ; 

And as this lesson strikes my head 

My weary heart grows cold: 

For me there’s nothing new or rare 

Till wine illume my brain, 

And that I think a reason fair 

To fill my glass again.” 
I stopped, for I saw that my kind entertainer’s face had become clouded, and said, “I am 
sorry that I should have chosen that song, Father, for it seems to have awakened some painful 
recollections.” 
** Recollections it has awakened, my son, certainly—sad almost to mournfulness, but not 
painful, for there is no wrong or evil connected with them. Your singing recalled to me my 
earliest and dearest friend, with whom that song was a favourite. He has long been dead, 
poor fellow, but the well known strain brought him to ‘my mind’s eye,’ and at the same time, 
as if I had looked into the magic mirror of an enchanter, 1 saw a little interior in Avignon 
where he and I spent a pleasant night, after having passed the day in a pilgrimage to Vancluse. 
It was the last time I saw him, and that very evening he sang the song you have been singing. 
What wonder was it then that my thoughts partook of heaviness, and that my eyes became dim 
with the dews of sad remembrance, Oime! oime! 


“ Ove la fronte, che con pieciol cenno 

Volgea ilmio core in questa parte, e'n quella?” 
Where indeed? I had little thought of being sad this evening, but our present pleasure is like 
a beautiful flower, from which, while we look at it with delight, a wasp flies out, and stings us. 
For even in the mirthfullest mood a remembrance of former joys will arise, far more intense, 
and which were shared by some who are now dust. How often does the eye of the gay bon 
vivant change from a glitter to a glisten when, after having ‘set the table in a roar,’ he re- 
members some ‘ fellow of infinite jest,’ the friend of former years, who shared and enlivened 
many a pleasant hour in which the libations never overstepped the bounds of reason, where the 
flashes of wit were bright and innocent as the Aurora, and where licentiousness or profanity 
were alike unknown! Pardon me, my son; old men, like myself, who have long passed the 
middle stage of human life, live more in the past than, the present, and become garrulous in 
retrospection.” 
“There is no need of pardon, Father,” said I; ‘the retrospect of age is the instruction of 
youth, and I have been a pleased instead of a wearied listener. I am very sure that one of the 
old school must often feel the emotions you speak of, for modern convivial society is a very 
different thing from what it was when the gayest fellows and the most excellent company, towards 
the small hours, were wits and scholars—men whose brains were indeed illumed by wine. Aye, 
this was worshipful society ! but now your bacchanalians for the most part have the wine with- 
out the inspiration—novisy, senseless, prating, obstreperous clamour, or ridiculous speech-making, 
has supplanted the conversation which glanced 
“ From grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 
and stupid and mischievous practical jokes have superseded the glancing wit and brilliant 
repartee. How rarely is it that one hears conversation now! There is plenty of talk and 
deluges of gossip and scandalous misrepresentation—the ostentatious booby who has nothing 
ese to distinguish him, bores you to death with ‘my horses, my carriages, my servants;’ the 
seemingly sanctified pours forth platitudes about benighted heathens abroad, while thousands of 
believers are perishing at home, and boasting benevolence makes warm garments for nude 
niggers, when looped and windowed raggedness meets them at every corner. Then they will 
tell you how good and how praisworthy it is to do so, as if they thought their afflicted listener 
was an imbecile and imbibed their own belief that they were all that is good and gracious, while 
all the time he perceives, first with ridicule and afterwards with disgust, that they do these 
things to be seen of men, and that what they persuade themselves is charity is in reality display. 
—a superficial age, in which acquirements are disregarded, and accomplishments desired, 
seeming is thrust above reality, and men in striving to appear neglect to be. All hail, Oh 
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mighty Humbug! for hast thou not among the myriads of thy worshippers whole legions of the 
rich and the great and the mighty of the earth? Aye, from the ‘very respectable’ cit up to 
the most noble statesman, from the recruiting sergeant up to the conquering commander.” 

“‘Why, God bless me, my son,” said the good old priest, ‘‘you have pronounced quite a 
phillipic. I cannot help smiling at hearing such strictures from a young man like you, though 

must say that I do not think your warmth has led you into injustice. There is indeed too 
much of seeming and too little of principle in these modern days. But how is it that you come 
to sing gaudeamus for old fashioned people and manners ?” 

“Tt is, Sir,” replied I, ‘because I have lived so much among men of the old school, and 
(inclining my head slightly) because I have had the pleasure and advantage of enjoying so 
much of their society.” The kind old man, smiling, gave me a little nod, and was about to 
speak, when Molly entered with two cups of fragrant mocha, and a certain well known flask in 
a filagree case, which contained some delicious Audraye. The chasse was the signal for depar- 
ture, so I took my leave and made my exit. 

I had only got a short distance from the priest’s house when I encountered a little woman 
called Kauth Oge, who was endowed with more loquacity than any matron in the parish, and| 
who was wedded to a great red-hcaded lump of a fellow named, Larry Delany, in her eyes the 
finest man agoing to the shapple. Now, this worthy, after about three months trial of the 
married state, took himself off one fine morning to Cork, ‘ bekase,” he said, ‘* Kauth’s tongue 
gave him the headache,” and madc his escape to Eng!and in the Bristol steamer. I was aware 
of this, but wishing to hear Kauth’s account of it, I stopped and asked her how she was. 

“Oh, wisha, indeed, Masther Allamh,” answered she, * I'll not betther be of it many day!” 

Kauth, be it known, had, as she herself would say, ‘‘ Very small Inglis,” and as she did 
not know that I spoke Irish, I took very good care not to undeceive her, for it was ludicrous 
to see her making the most grotesque faces, and bursting with a speech her mind formed in 
Irish but which she could not utter in English. ‘What is it you will not be the better of, 
Kauth ?” asked I. 

“Och, Sir, Larry run away from me: Iss! to Cork, an shteamboat take him from me to 
England.” 

“Dear me! Kauth,” said I, “that was a great shame for Larry. I wonder you did not 
follow him, and bring him back.” 

“Och, sure, I wor cracked whin she go, but I off to Cork, an’ my heart was bruk, for 
shteamboat wor gone, whin I came to quay, an’ I sereech an’ pillalue till J had no sound, an’ 
whin I was a'most dead the naibours tuk me home, an’ said 1 lost my sinse. An’ whin I was 
home I pray the whole blessed Saints that bliggard shteamboat might be dhrownded af wanst 
Larry wor back, so she might no more run away agin. Och, Masther Allamh, wisha, I was 
foolis ooman, an’ I think there be only one shteamboat in the worl.” 

“No wonder you should be-in trouble, Kauth,” said I; “ but is Larry come back yet ?” 

“Och, iss, Sir, twinty day since,” replied Kauth, widening her mouth with a smile that made 
it look as if it were intended to divide the upper from the lower part of her face. Hers was a 
most portentous facial orifice, and amply justified the nickname the villagers gave her of 
“Mouth almighty.” 

* But, Kauth,” said I, ‘ how did Larry get on in England while he was there ?” 

‘* Faix, bad enuff, Sir; she come back without no money, but sure I got him, an’ that wor 
nothin !” and again she made a tremendous display of teeth. 

After some further parley with Kauth, she told me an adventure of Mister Larry’s, when that 
perfidious youth was playing truant in England, but how he, who was rather a taciturn monster, 
came to invent such a yarn, or how she could give him time to relate it, puzzled me exceedingly. 
Whether it was that the power of improvisation descended suddenly on Larry in some happy 
moment, or whether it was that it had some foundation in fact, I cannot say; but perhaps it 
came forth under the influence of a drop extra, to which Kauth might have treated her repentant 
rib on the occasion of his returning to her heart and home, for Father Mathew was not in fashion 
in those days. And here, gentle reader, permit me to leave Kauth standing, open-mouthed, in 
the middle of the road, while I digress a little. As M. Jobart said of his wit I say of my love 
of digression, it is my failing; and as hitherto I have gone pretty straight, I shall here venture 
to go off on another tack. But perhaps you don’t know who M. Jobart was, or anything about 
him, so, before I put my helm down, I’il tell you the ‘nanny-goat’—which, by the way, was 
the expression little Doctor Doherty’s fac totum, Tim, used for ‘anecdote,’ and by the way, 
and out of the way again, that same Tim had as queer a knack at mauling fine words as ever 


had Sancho Panza, whose droll sayings and rib-expanding memory are yet a sweet savour in 
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the land, for which consolation, honour, and praise be to mirth-loving Momus! Touching M. 
Jobart, he was one of those solemn, sententious fouls and self-elected savans who, not having a 
grain of wit in their composition, possess always an austere regard of control, and thenceforth 
appear to the eyes of the credulous and undiscerning as so many Solomons—men who excite 
the admiration of their kindred, and alternately the compassion and ridicule of men of wit and 
spirit. A wicked wag meeting him one day said, ‘“‘ Ah, Mr, Jobart, your writings are the 
admiration of every one—your style is so charming, your wit so sparkling.”—‘‘ Oh, my dear 
friend,” replied Mr. Jobart, receiving the insidious speech with an air as if it were merely a 
just tribute, ‘‘ My wit so sparkling! What would you have ?—TJt is my failing !” 

And now, my dear reader, on second consideration I shall withold from you the old original 
digression which I meant to give you where I first broke off. I had purposed perpetrating a 
serious remonstrance with the disciples of teetotalism— 

“ Phebus—what a name 
To fill the sounding trump of fame!"— 

cautioning them against bewildering themselves among watery mists, imploring them to take 
good heed how they sought to make proselytes to such rheumatic doctrines—gently advising 
them to take their tipple temperately, and live soberly, honestly, and quietly in the happy 
medium; using, but not abusing, the goods the gods provide. But I bethought me that the 
subject was both weak and insipid—that I could neither strengthen nor relish it, and therefore 
I let it alone. So let me turn to that ‘ desaver,” Larry Delany, who left his wife screeching her 
life out on the quay of Cork, as Theseus left his Ariadne on the shores of Naxos, but who, 
unlike that dirty demigod, came back again, and comforted her. In thus returning to Kauth 
Oge, I shall take the liberty of telling the story for her, as it seems to me that too much of 
her macadamised English would be very tedious, “ most tolerable, and not to be endured.” 

Well then, in the course of Misther Delany’s English tour, he came one evening, just before 
nightfall, to a farmer's house in London, begging a night's lodging. The farmer consented at 
once, brought Larry in, set him down to a plentiful supper, and was very kind to him. When 
the repast was over, and they were taking adrop together, the farmer asked Larry had he e’er a 
story to tell for the diversion of himself, his wife, and the children, to which polite request 
Larry briefly and bluntly answered ‘‘ Naw!” for, said Kauth, “’tis a shtupid man, Masther 
Allamh, an’ she couldn’t shpake pleasant, an’ nice, like me.” (By the same token, Kauth would 
“stun a rookery.”) ‘‘ Well,”’ said-the farmer, ‘‘ you won’t be so?” Larry did not much like 
the tone of voice in which this was said, the more so because he knew he would have no chance 
with the farmer in the event of a row, as the latter was a very tall and powerful man. When it 
was time to go to bed, the farmer said to Larry, ‘‘ Do you go, an’ shleep wid my wife!” Upon 
this, Larry was frightened out of his wits, for he believed the other was seeking an excuse to 
murder him, so he said he would not. The farmer then took up a nice slip of a hazel stick, 
and told Larry if he did not do his bidding he would leather him. If Larry was frightened 
before, he was out of his wits at this, so he bounced off his chair and made for the door, but 
before he could reach it, the farmer took the measure of his shoulders with a crack that made 
him bend again, and repeated his request, but Larry, with heroic constancy, bawled “ Naw,” 
and opening the door out he bolted. Away went the farmer after him like a mad bull, but as ill 
luck would have it, poor Larry had not got ten yards when he fell over a wheelbarrow, and 
before he could rise the farmer was playing away on his ribs like a thrasher, and the more Larry 
roared the more the farmer chastised him, laughing all the time, which poor Larry thought 
mighty strange. At last the farmer stopped, and helping Larry up, he shook hands with him, 
and told him it was all a joke; “ But,” says he, “if any body axes you to-morrow have you e’er 
a story to tell, you can’t say but you have, and so the like will never happen to you again ; 
besides, may be, it will make you more pleasant and divarting for the future, instead of atin’ 
your bit and drinking your sup like a baste or a dumb animal, without ever saying ‘ God bless 
the giver,’ or telling him some little matter of drollery or divviment for his recreation.” He 
then brought Larry, very much battered and bruised, in again, gave himabed and his break- 
fast in the morning, and Larry took to the road, thinking to himself that the farmer was a very 
dacent man, but had a mighty odd way with him of teaching people to tell stories and be pleasant. 

Having had quite enough of Kauth’s gossip, and as it was growing dusk, I bade her good 
night and pursued my road home. 

And now, Oh, most patient and long suffering reader! I find I must bid you the same; not 
because the night is rapidly merging into morning, but because—as a Dublin rowdy boy would 
am shook for paper.” 

“To morrow to fresh fields and pastures new.” 


— 
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A DAY IN A BRAZILIAN FOREST. 
BY MRS, HENRIETTA PERCIVAL. 


To a person fond of natural history, a day or two spent in wandering through a Brazilian forest 
brings a deeper pleasure than he may ever hope again to experience. Delight, however, gives 
place to wonder in him, who, for the first time, threads the thousand intricacies of its wild, 
noiseless, and magnificent shades. Among the multitude of striking objects the general luxu- 
riance of the vegetation bears away the victory. The elegance of the grasses, the grace of the 
parasitical plants, the beauty and brilliancy of the flowers, the glossy green of the foliage, all 
tend to this end. A most singular mixture of sound and silence pervades the shady parts of 
the wood. The noise from the insects is so loud that it may be heard in a vessel anchored 
_ several hundred yards from the shore, yet within the recesses of the forest a universal silence 
appears to reign. Our party amounted to seven, and our first stage was very interesting. The 
day was intensely hot, and as we passed through the woods every thing was motionless, except 
the large and gorgeous butterflies which lazily fluttered about. The view from some of the 
more elevated parts was most beautiful, the colours intense, and the prevailing tint a dark 
blueish green ; the sky and the calm waters of the distant bay vied with each other in splendour, 
' while the atmosphere, seen through a small space of three quarters of a mile, was lucid and 
clear as the waters of a lake. The woods here contain, perhaps, the finest specimens of trees 
in the world. Luxuriant, graceful, and majestic, the most magnificent contrasts are produced ; 
the cabbage palm, one of the most beautiful of its family, with a stem so narrow that it might 
be clasped with the two hands, waves its elegant head at the height of forty or fifty feet from the 
ground; the woody creepers are of great thickness, some of them measuring two feet in cir- 
cumference. If the eye turned from the world of foliage above to the ground beneath, it was 
attracted by the extremely delicate leaves of the ferns and mimosz ; the latter, in some parts, 
covered the surface with a brushwodd a few inches high. In walking across these thick beds a 
broad track was marked by the change of shade produced by the drooping of their sensitive 
petals. It is easy to specify the individual objects of admiration in these grand scenes; but it 
is not possible to give an adequate idea cf the higher feelings of astonishment and devotion 
which fill and elevate the mind. It was impossible to wish for anything more delightful than 
thus to spend some days in so magnificent a country. In this tropical region every thing 
teems with life; gentle rains and southerly winds give an unceasing vitality to animal as well 
as vegetable life, the sounds produced by the rain drops, pattering on the countless multitude 
of leaves, can be heard at a distance of a quarter of a mile, and resembles the rushing of a great 
body of water. After a warm day, it is delicious to sit quietly and watch the evening pass 
into night, if night it can be called, illuminated as the dark masses are by innumerable fire 
flies flitting among the green boughs, and the glow worm glistening like a silver spangle on the 
velvet beneath your feet. Nature here chooses her vocalists from more humble performers 
than in Europe. <A small frog sits on a blade of grass, about an inch above the surface of the 
ground, and sends forth a pleasing chirp; various crickets also keep up a ceaseless shrill ery. 
Every evening after dusk this great concert commenced. A small dark coloure:! species of ants 
lives here in great numbers; one may see them industriously engaged in their little communities, 
some going forth and others returning, burdened with pieces of green leaf often larger than 
themselves. One day my attention was attracted by observing many spiders, cockroaches, and 
other insects rushing in the greatest agitation across a bare piece of ground. A little way 
behind, every stalk and leaf was blackened by a small ant. The swarm having crossed the 
space, divided itself and descended a little slope; by this means many insects were enclosed, 
and the efforts which the poor little creatures made to extricate themselves from such a death, 
were wonderful. When the ants came to this slope they changed their course, and in narrow 
files re-ascended ; having placed a small stone so as to intercept one of the lines, the whole 
body attacked it and then immediately retired. Shortly after another body came to the charge, 
and again having failed to make any impression, this line of march was entirely given up. By 
going an inch round, the file might have avoided the stone, and this doubtless would have 
happened if it had been originally there, but having been attacked, the little warriors scorned 
the idea of yielding. 

After three days travelling through these forests, we arrived at the estate of a relative of one 
of our party. The house was simple, and though like a barn in form, was well adapted to the 
climate. In the sitting room, gilded chairs and sofas were oddly eontrasted with the white- 
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washed walls, thatched roof, and windows without glass. The house, together with the 
granaries, the stables and workshops for the blacks, formed a rude sort of quadrangle, in the 
centre of which a huge pile of coffee was drying. 

These buildings generally stand on a little hill overlooking the cultivated ground, and sur- 
rounded on every side by a wall of dark green luxuriant forest. The chicf produce of this 
part of the country is coffee. Each tree is supposed to yield annually, upon an average, two, 
pounds; but some give as much as eight. The pasturage supports a fine stock of cattle, and 
the woods are so full of game, that a deer had been killed on each of the three previous days. 
This profusion of food shewed itself at dinner, where, if the tables did not groan, the guests 
surely did, for each person is expected to eat of every dish. One day having, as I thought, 
nicely calculated so that nothing should go away untasted, to my utter dismay a roast turkey 
and a pig appeared in all their substantial reality. During the meals, it was the employment of 
aman to drive out of the room sundry old hounds and dozens of little black children which 
crawled in together at every opportunity. As long as the idea of slavery could be banished, 
there was something exceedingly fascinating in this simple and patriarchal style of living, it 
was such a perfect retirement and independence of the rest of the world. As soon as any 
stranger is seen arriving, a large bell is set tolling, and generally some small cannon are fired. 
The event is thus announced to the rocks and woods, but to nothing else. One morning I 
walked out an hour before daylight to admire the solemn stillness of the scene; at last the 
silence was broken by the morning hymn raised on high by the whole body of the blacks, and 
in this manner their daily labour was begun. On such estates as these, I have no doubt the 
slaves pass happy and contented lives. 

On Saturday and Sunday they work for themselves in this fertile climate, the labour of two 
days being sufficient to support a man and his family for the whole week. Considering the 
enormous area of Brazil, the proportion of cultivated land can scarcely be considered as any 
thing, compared to that which is left in a state of nature: at some future age how vast a popu- 
lation will it support! It was curious to observe, after a heavy rain, the extraordinary evapora- 
tion which took place over the whole extent of forest. At the height of a hundred feet the hills 
were buried in a dense white vapour, which rose like columns of smoke from the most thickly 
wooded parts, and especially from the valleys. While staying at this estate, I was nearly being 
[an eye witness to one of those atrocious acts which can only take place in a slave country. 
| Owing to a quarrel and a law-suit, the owner was on the point of taking all the women and 
‘children from the men, and selling them separately at the public auction. Interest and not 
|compassion prevented this act. Indeed, I do not believe the inhumanity of separating thirty 
families ever occurred to the person. Yet I will pledge myself, that in good feeling, he was 
|superior to the common run of slave owners. I may here mention a trifling anecdote which 
struck me as a more forcible illustration of the condition of the slave, than any of the got up 
stories in circulation. I was crossing a ferry, with a negro, who was uncommonly stupid. In 
endeavouring to make him understand, I talked loud and made signs, in doing which I passed 
my hand near his face. He, I suppose, thought I was in a passion, and going to strike him ; 
for instantly, with a frightened look and half shut eyes, he dropped his hands. I shall never 

forget my feelings of disgust and shame ab seeing a great powerful man afraid even to ward of a 
blow directed as he thought at his face. This man had been trained to a degradation lower 
\than the slavery of the most helpless animal. The habit of carrying the knife, is universal all 
\over the Brazils. It was, no doubt, begotten by the necessity for clearing away a path for 
themselves in their journeys, creeping plants so luxuriantly covering the ways that it is impos- 
sible to make any progress for them. The frequent occurrence of murder may be attributable 
to this habit, for they are remarkably dexterous with the knife, and can even throw it with 
Precision enough to inflict a fatal wound. The little boys practise the art as a game of play. 
| After sojourning a few days at my friend’s house, we proposed taking our way back, by a more 
titcuitous route, through the wood, and dining at an inn romantically situated some miles up 
| ithe country. The thermometer, in the shade, stood at eighty-four, and had it not been for the 
| Bidelicious shade afforded us by the intertwining of the boughs over head, and the cool fragrance 

} mitted by the various flowering plants, our route would have been oppressive and wearying, for 

}a8 the sun rose the air grew thick and sultry, and it was, perhaps, with some satisfaction we 
| |drew near to the Venda or Portuguese inn. This happened to be a very good one, and I have 
| 


|the pleasant but rare remembrance of an excellent dinner, which I will be grateful enough to 
describe as the type of its class. These vendas are often large, and built of thick upright posts, 
|¥ith boughs interwoven and afterwards plastered. They seldom have floors, and never glazed 
Windows, but are generally well roofed. The front part is usually open, forming a kind of 
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verandah, in which tables and benches are placed. ‘The bed- rooms join on each side, and here 
the traveller may sleep as comfortably as he can on a wooden platform, covered by a thin straw 
mat. On first arriving, it was our custom to unsaddle our horses and give them their Indian 
corn, then, with a low bow, to ask the Senhor to give us*something to eat. ‘ Any thing 
you choose,” was the usual answer. The conversation proceeding, the case universally became 
deplorable. ‘‘ Any fish can you do us the favour of giving ?”—‘ No, Sir.” ‘* Any soup ?”— 
“No, Sir.” ‘ Any bread ?’—* No, Sir.” If we were lucky, by waiting a couple of hours, we 
obtained fowls, rice, and furniha. It not unfrequently happened that we were obliged to kill, 
with stones, the poultry for our own supper. 

When thoroughly exhausted by fatigue and hunger we timourously hinted that we should 
be glad of our meal; the pompous and unsatisfactory answer was,—“ It will be ready when it 
is ready.” If we had dared to remonstrate any further, we should have been told to proceed 
on our journey, as being too impertinent. The hosts are most disagreeable and ungracious in 
their manners ; their houses and their persons are often filthily dirty. Forks, knives, and 
spoons are generally wanting, and, I am sure, no cottage or hovel in England could be found 
in a state so utterly destitute of every comfort. However, at this place we fared sumptuously; 
having rice, fowls, and biscuit, with wine and spirits for dinner, and good coffee in the evening, 
All this, with food for the horses, only cost two shillings and sixpence a-head. The host of 
this place, being asked if he knew any thing of a whip which one of the party had lost, gruffly 
answered, ‘‘ How should I know, you should have taken care of it; I suppose the dogs have 
eat it.” This man may be considered as a pretty fair specimen of the genus. With but few 
exceptions, they are morose, supercilious, and impertinent. Having remained at this place 
three days, during which we had some fine sport in the woods, we took our departure on one 
: those glowing sunsets which can never be seen in truer magnificence than from the woods of 

razil. 


THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF WRITING. 


BY J. HEMMING WEBB, 


AUTHOR OF THE PRIZE ESSAY ‘‘ON THE INFLUENCE OF POETRY ON THE MIND.” 


(Concluded from the January Number.] 


From the evidence adduced in our last paper we learn that the early Britons, who were of 
Celtic origin, using the term in its most expansive sense, employed written characters, although 
it may yet remain to be solved what they were. Still, whatever their character, they were. 
doubtless borrowed from other countries, and not rising spontaneously from the native genius 
of the people, although we have no distinct evidence of this, seeing, as it has been rightly) 
|} remarked, no question in history is more intricate or more difficu:t than that of the original 
population of the British Islands. And what we have affirmed of Great Britain, as respects 
the use and progress of the art of writing, may, in all probability, be predicated of most, if not) 
of all, other European nations. For although it may be difficult, if not impossible, to trace| 
with any distinctness and clearness the origin and progress of writing in European countries,—| 
except upon the supposition that as civilization extended its benign influence over the continent) 
of Europe, the art of writing would travel with it, descending from the more to the less civilized 
communities, until in this quarter of the globe it has become an universal acquirment,—common 
sense and analogy both point to the pictorial and the symbolical as the first and most generally 
adopted forms of writing, particularly in countries that have long been isolated and unvisited 
by more highly civilized people, and which must, consequently, until a comparatively late, 
period of their history, have been deprived of the advantages resulting from contact and com- 
munion with countries more civilized than themselves. | 

The art of picture writing may be said to be made up of two elements—representation and, 
invention. To the latter belongs “ the art of exhibiting to the sight the various conceptions of| 
the mind which have no corporeal forms,’ by means of symbols and letters, or merely arbitrary’ 
characters. Wher man had proceeded to the full extent of pictural (or representative) writing,| 
his inventive faculties must then, if not before, indeed, have necessarily been called into exet-| 
cise in simplifying’ and reducing the art of inscription or insculpture. 

The origin of this invention, of symbols and artificial characters it is believed by the best) 
authorities to be that of merely pictural writing, it is impossible definitely to trace. Conjecturt,| 
however, has in a great measure been made to supply the place of positive information upo 
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the subject. Theories as to the method by which the ultimate proficiency was attained, although 
only suppositions, still philosophically demonstrable, have been broached by parties who have 
made language, its various forms and dialects, oral and written, their study and delight. By a 
process of change, then, somewhat analagous to those which we have shewn, we can conceive 
of the purely hieroglyphical style of writing being worn away, until, as it has been well observed, 
in an excellent article on the Alphabet,* ‘“‘the characters had lost nearly all trace of their 
original formation on the one hand, and become eventually the mere representatives of phonetic 
powers, first, perhaps, as syllables, afterwards, as mere letters.” Mr. Harris, in his Hermes, a 
philosophical enquiry concerning language and universal grammar, says, “ The first words of 
men, like their first ideas, had an immediate reference to sensible objects; and in after times, 
when men began to discover with their intellects, they took those words which they found 
already made, and transferred them by metaphor to intellectual conceptions.” ‘ This transition,” 
Astle adds, following up the same idea, ‘‘ was not so great as at first it may appear. In all 
probability these signs were introduced slowly, and by degrees, and in such manner as to be 
always explained by the context, until generally known and adopted.” 


We are thus brought to something like an accountable origin of an alphabet—not of letters 
—nor of symbols perhaps, but of words answering to the principal sounds and signs of things 
visible, used in speech, or needful to complete elucidation of the writer’s meaning, and for the 
general expression of his ideas. In the course of time these ideas would probably be thrown 
into something approaching to a syllabic or alphabetical form, as it came to be discovered that 
there are but a certain number of separate sounds which can be made by the voice, and tiat it 
was possible to invent marks to represent those sounds. Thus phonetic signs would come to be 
used for particular sounds, as the liquid, the guttural, the simplex, and the compound; for 
consonants, for vowels, and the like. Having been brought to this advanced step, says an 
ingenious writer on this subject,|| ‘the progress of the art was more rapid. Every nation in 
its turn contributed some letters to the common stock. Ina happy moment it was discovered 


that each monosyllable terminated by a sound, which, with very little variation, was repeated 
in all. Nor was it difficult to ascertain the number of these sounds, which were invariably 


fixed to the four or five inflections of the voice. Thus were vowels added to consonants, and 
mankind gradually arrived at the greatest of all inventions, the invention of the alphabet.” 


As it has been already observed, we have no exact account of the time when, or the people by 
whom, writing, in its most primitive form, was used. What we have attempted to describe may 
fairly be considered as the origin of the art and mystery of caligraphy, an art which may, doubt- 
less, be considered almost as antiquated as the first dwellers upon the earth, and to have been 
many centuries in arriving at any thing like its present perfection. 


The question, Who was the first inventor of the Alphabet? is one upon which there is great 
contrariety of claim and of opinion. Samaria, Pheenicia, Egypt, Greece, Arabia, India, and 
Syria, have all contended for the honour of the origin of alphabetic writing. By some persons 
it has been held to have been of human device, whilst others have asserted, and endeavoured to 
prove, that the discovery was no less than a reveiation from the Divine Being. 


To Thoth, the Egyptian, the Hermes or Mercury of the Greeks, this discovery, of such 
immense importance to mankind, has generally been attributed. Sanchoniatho expressly assigns 
to him the formation of the Hieratic or sacred character. This testimony is also borne out by a 
rather remarkable passage in Plato’s Phzdro, which is to the effect, that ‘during the reign of 
Pharoah Thamus, his secretary Thouth, or Theuth, came to lay before him the several discoveries 
he had made, amongst which was the invention of the alphabet; and he came to consult 
Pharoah Thamus whether it ought to be made public.” According to Anticlides, a writer, 
mentioned by Pliny, Memnon, king of A&thiopia, was the inventor of the alphabet, 1832 years 
before Christ. However this may be, in the opinion of some writers, there can be very little 
doubt that the Egyptians were the inventors of this new mode of writing, the balance of 
evidences resting on their side. Montfaucon, a celebrated French critic and antiquary, the 
author of what has been justly termed, “that treasure of classical archeology, L’Antiquité 


* Penny Cyclopedia. + On the Origin and Progress of Writing. 


+“ The first step in this new progress was the invention of an alphabet of syllables, which probably preceded the 
invention of an alphabet of letters, among some of the ancient nations, and which is said to be retained, to this day, in 
£thiopia, and some countries of India "—Bcarr. 
|| Saturday Magazine. 
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expliquée et representée, en Figures,’’* asserts that the ancient coptic character is derived imme- 
diately from the hieroglyphical figures, and that this character was retained in Egypt until the 
conquest of that country by Alexander. Blair} adds, the Egyptian “‘ hieroglyphics are known 
to have been intermixed with abbreviated symbols and arbitrary marks ; whence, at last, they 
caught the idea of contriving marks, not for things merely but for sounds.” Cadmus carried 
with him a knowledge of the powers and uses of letters from Egypt to Greece, although he 
passed into it immediately from Phoenicia. It has also been supposed probable that Moses 
carried with him a knowledge of the Egyptian letters into the Land of Canaan, and that thence 
they were conveyed by the Phoenicians, who inhabited part of that country, into Greece. By 
other writers it has been conjectured that the Phcenicians were the first who obtained the know- 
ledge of letters, from whom it passed to the Jews and the Arabians, and from them to the 
Greeks. Without wasting time upon a further consideration of this point, we may observe, that 
from the evidences of Holy Writ, we gather that the practice was certainly known to the Jews, 
as far back as 1520 8B. c. Cadmus, according to the common system of chronology, was con- 
temporary with Joshua, who lived 1450 years before Christ. According to Sir Isaac Newton’s 
system, however, he would only be contemporary with David, who lived about 1100 years anterior 
to the Christian era. There is great difference between these periods unquestionably, but that 
is not so material to our question. 

The most ancient language, now understood, is said to be that known by name as the 
Samaritan, and in which the Pentateuch and the Book of Job, the oldest writings with which 
Europeans are acquainted, were written. The language, says a modern writer upon this point,|| 
‘which the Jews now, and in latter ages have used, is the same that Esdras invented, or rather 
introduced, subsequent to the return of that people from captivity ; in which to the radical con- 
sonants, besides some few other alterations, were added fifteen vowel points; its original being 
the square Chaldaic.” In the 19th of Job, then, and at the 23rd and 24th verses, we find it 
said, ‘Oh, that my words were now written! Oh that they were printed in a book ; that they 
were graven with an iron pen and lead, in the rock for ever ;” or, as we presume, it should rather 
be, with an iron pen rn lead, as alluding to the sort of book then in use, and that it should be 
laid in the rock for perpetual remembrance. This passage was written by the Patriarch, 1520 
years B.c. There is another passage, to which we may just refer, upon this same point. It 
occurs in the 24th chapter of Exodus and at the 12th verse: It is this, ‘‘ I will give thee tablets 
of stone, and a law and commandments which I have written.” This was 1491 years B.c, 
From these passages of Scripture, and from other reasons cited by him, Mr, Williams has sought 
to prove the Samaritan to be the language, or tongue, which has just claim to primeval anti-|- 
quity, and to be that in which written characters were the first used. Without further entering 
into controversy upon this particular, we know that a knowledge of the alphabet passed from 
Greece to the Northern Islands, and thence it spread over the continent, and so gradually 
became diffused all over the civilized world. The Chinese, nevertheless, wedded to their 
cumbrous style, have refused to apply this discovery to their mode of writing, and, consequently, 
their inscriptive language has undergone but little other variation than the change of character 
we have before pointed out. , 

Having so far completed the first part of our design, in tracing the origin and progress of 
writing, we proceed now, very slightly, to notice the materials employed for writing, or in- 
sculpting upon, in the earlier ages, prior to the invention of paper. ‘These consisted of leaves, 
the bark of trees, linen cloth, bricks, stones, wood, shel!s, ivory, wax, gold, silver, brass, lead, 
copper, and skins of fish, the intestines and skins of reptiles, also the bones and horns of 
animals, parchment, vellum, and the papyrus. 

Of these, leaves are supposed to have been the first substance applied to this purpose. The 
sybil is described by Virgil with true poetic licence, as writing her prophecies upon dry leaves, 
which were blown away by the wind on the door of her cave being opened. The practice of 
writing on leaves, however, is well ascertained to have been of great antiquity. This mode 


* This work, his principal one, contains 1200 plates. Its author was a very voluminous writer, his published 
works amounting to forty-four folio volumes. 
+ Lectures on Rhetoric and the Belles Lettres. 

+ “ The original language used by man appears to be that which was spoken by the Diluvians, the remnant of 
which was evidently preserved by those who re-peopled the earth after the deluge; the same language which was 
spoken subsequent thereto in Mesopotamia, recognized by the name of Chald@ic or Samaritan; this is that language 
which was spoken by all the human race before the ‘confusion of the lip, as rendered by the learned Mr. Bryant.’— 
Williams's ‘storical ical Account of Inventions and Discoveries. 


| Williams. 
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was superseded by the use of the bark of trees, of which the inner rind was the one most 
commonly prepared. The practice of writing upon the leaves of the palm tree, and upon the 
inner bark of trees, is still common in the east. The Koran is said first to have been written 
upon palm leaves and upon the shoulder bones of sheep. The palmyra leaf is employed for 
writing upon in various parts of India, and the Ceylonese make use of the Talipot tree. The 
Chinese and Japanese use a kind of paper made from the paper Mulberry tree. 

The ancient Egyptians made their paper from the papyrus plant—the cyperus papyrus. This 
plant was formerly very abundant. Cassiodorus, a learned Roman statesman, historian, and man 
of letters, who flourished in the sixth century, says that it formed a forest on the banks of the 
Nile ;—his words are, ‘* There rises to the view this forest without branches, this thicket without 
leaves, this harvest of the waters, this ornament of the marshes.” It has now become very 
scarce. M. Savary, in his interesting Letters on Egypt,* says that in Damietta he has seen it in 
quantities: he describes it thus— This triangular rush, eight or nine feet high and an inch 
thick, bears a lanigerqus tuft. Strabo calls it dilbus, and describes it as not to be mistaken.” 
Strabo’s description of it is to the following effect;+ ‘‘ The papyrus grows naturally in Lower 
Egypt; I have seen it on Lake Mareotis; it is a rush with a naked stalk ten feet high, bearing 
a woolly tuft. The publicans (receivers of the customs) who farm this branch of trade, only 
suffer it to grow in few places, that they may raise the price and thus injure the public good.” 
Upon this M. Savary makes the following observations: ‘‘ The present scarcity of the papyrus 
in Egypt is owing to this avidity of the publicans, and the care with which they destroyed it. 
I have only seen it round Damietta and the Lake Mengala; and most travellers who have not 
been there, have not mentioned it; some, less circumspect, have denied its existence and propa- 
gated fables on the subject.”{ The ancient Arabs called it berd; it grew principally in marshy 
places. Joseph is said to have been the first fabricator of the papu from the papyrus; this 
papu was principally manufactured at Alexandria; but it was also made at Memphis and other 
Egyptian cities. Pliny gives a full account of the art of making it. The Greeks, besides 
writing on silk, parchment, and other substances, likewise used papyrus; but the Egyptians, 
independently of using the papyrus as a writing material, applied it to various other purposes. 

The insculptures on the bricks found among the ruins of Babylon have already been alluded 
to. As to the writing on stone we need scarcely refer to the immemorial monuments—the tablets 
which were given to Moses on Mount Sinai, containing the law and the commandments inscribed 
by the finger of Deity itself;|| nor, as to the early formation of books, to the command given 
to Moses, as recorded in the 14ti: verse of the 17th chapter of Exodus, ‘write this for a me- 
morial in a book, and rehearse it in the earsof Joshua.” Neither need we direct attention, as 
to the writing upon gold, to the passages contained in the same book, although at different 
chapters and verses, in which the command is recorded as having been given and complied with 
in the same year ; that ‘“ they made a plate of the holy crown, of pure gold, and wrote upon it 
awriting, like the engravings of a signet, Hotiness To THE Lorp.” These passages will be 
familiar to all. They afford abundant proof of the antiquity of the form and material of the 
writing in common practice in the ages referred to, seeing that they were in vogue between three 
and four thousand years ago. 

The laws of Solon, among the Greeks, were said to have been written on tables of wood. 
Some of these were also, without doubt, engraven upon stone. The works and days of Hesiod 
were inscribed on leaden tables. But wood was then the substance most generally employed. 


* Letter 23. Vol. I. Ed. 1787. + Lib. 17. 


t This learned and eloquent author confirms his statement of the growth of the papyrus by the following s 
the country round the great Lake Mengala, on whose banks he says he often unexpectedly found himself, an 

he says, “a different prospect rose; thousands of boats were employed in fishing or spreading nets, for the innumerable birds 
which hither come in search of abundant food and a temperate climate—I wish to paint nature such «as I have a thousand times 


lowing description of 
Damietta. ‘ Here,” 


seen her round Damietta; but I feel myself unequal to the task. Imagine all the delights that running brooks and fresh verdure, 
all the odour that orange flowers, all that a mild suavity, a balsamic air, and a most enchanting horizon, can impart, and you will 
then have but a feeble idea of the small slip of earth, included between this expansive lake and the ever flowing Nile. A mile 
south west of the town is an orange grove, to which the inhabitants resort, where the walks are made straight ; and this is the only 
— where art has anyway aided nature; nowhere else are the trees planted in rows; here I almost daily went, especially during 

ebruary, March, and April, when the orange is in flower. No words can express the pleasure of breathing the cool and perfumed 
air of these delightful shades. The unmutilated trees are above thirty feet high, and their intermingled branches and thick foliage, 
all in bloom from top to bottom, wholly exclude the sun’s rays. Each orange tree is a vast nosegay, the flowers of which almost 
conceal the leaves, forming together the most beautiful canopy ever beheld! ‘here i- a small rivulet beside each row, and twice a 
day a reservoir is opened, by which the trees are watered. It is intoxication of pleasure to walk here at noon; and never did I so 
forcibly fee! all the delicious enjoyments that odours and aromatics can inspire. Here in these hot climates, was I e nvinced that 
such sweets, far from injuring, are even necessary to health.” “At one end of this walk is a canal full of the papyrus.” 


\ The delivery of the children of Israel from their Egyptian bondage, through the instrumentality of Moses, is placed in. the 


year 1491 B.c., in which year also, about the 22nd of June (it has been reckoned), they arrived in the Desert of Sin or Sinai, where 
they received the ten commandments, and where the Tabernacle, containing the Ark of the Covenant, was set up. 
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Before the time of Homer wooden boards were in use, and formed into books; sometimes 
written upon in their plain state, at other times when covered by a thin coating of wax.* 

We are told that the poems of the great Father of Epic poetry were written in letters of gold, 
upon the intestines of a serpent. This roll was unfortunately destroyed by fire in the sixth 
century. It was deposited in the library of Constantinople, whereto, it is said, it had been 
transferred from the library of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

According to Diogenes Laertius, Cleanthes, a stoic philosopher, who flourished about three 
centuries before the Christian era,t “‘ being poor and wanting money to buy paper, was accus- 
tomed to write the lectures and discoveries of his master, Zeno, on small shells.” 

The laws of the twelve tables, among the Romans, were supposed to have been written on 
brass. The Roman soldiers wrote their wills on their bucklers and scabbards. Montflaucon 
says, that he saw in the palace of Strozzi, in Rome, a book of marble, cut into leaves of sur- 
prising thinness. Lead was also employed, by this people, for the preservation of their laws 
and treatises. The Romans, likewise, used linen for writing upon, for certain purposes. 

Among the Athenians, when it was proposed to enact a new law, it was inscribed upon 
tablets, which were hung up as the statue of heroes. When passed into a law, it was insculped 
on the walls of the Royal Portico. 

It is curious to trace the derivatives of many of our familiar literary terms—as books, folios, 
styles, leaves, and soon. For instance, the terms leaf and folio are, without doubt, derived 
from the Latin word folium, a leaf. 

The bark of the tree, as used by the Romans, was designated Liber, and hence the word 
book, and our more modern term, library. The plain modern boards, to which we have alluded, 
were called schedce, from which we derive our term schedule. These boards, as also the waxen 
ones, the metal and the ivory tablets, were engraven with the stylus, of iron, of ivory, or of 
silver, and from this we have obtained our expression of style. These thin slices of wood, when 
fastened together in the form of a book, were called codex, from its resemblance to the trunk of 
a tree, cut into planks. Hence our word code. We might multiply instances of this kind, as, 
for example, the Saxon word boe, or the Latin word volumen, for volume, and others. Those we 
have given, however, will suffice to shew the connection between modern terms and ancient 
usages, which was all that we intended by this allusion. 

The Egyptians drew or painted their letters with pencil, among other articles, upon linen 
cloths, when they desired the inscription to remain, as it were, in perpetuo. Some writing of 
this character, taken out of an Egyptian mummy, has been deposited in the British Museum. 

In the Vatican, in the royal library of Paris, and in others, are books made of sheep, goats’, 
and asses’ skins; this material, it is stated by Herodotus, originated with the Ionians as a sub- 
stitute for the papyrus. 

The Jews used leather or skins, prepared in the same way as they are prepared at the present day. 

Trithemius asserts that anciently the public monuments in France were engraven on silver. 

In 1807, the Jews in India were found to be in possession of several tablets of brass, con- 
taining grants of privileges to their ancestors. 

Of the six synagogue copies of the Pentateuch, one is, or was, in the Collegiate library at 
Manchester ; the letters are black and well preserved; the roll is of brown or basil African 
skins. Its admeasurement is one hundred and six feet by twenty inches. 

In the Slonian library at Oxford there are six specimens of ancient Arabic writing, on boards 
of the dimension of about two feet by six inches. 

In the dark and middle ages vellum and parchment were employed for writing upon; this 
substance is said to have been made in consequence of a dispute between Eumenes, King of 
Pergamus, and one of the Ptolemies, but this material is thought to have been invented before 
that time. ; 

The ancient Britons cut their letters with a knife upon a stick. 

Bishop Nicholson informs us that “the Danes (as all other ancient people of the world) 
registered their more considerable transactions upon rocks, or on parts of them, hewn into 
various shapes and figures; on these they engraved such inscriptions as were proper for their 
heathen altars, triumphal arches, sepulchral monuments, and genealogical histories of their 


* Waxen tables were in use till very recent times ; in France so late as the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


+Cleanthes, was a native of Assus, in Lydia, but on visiting Athens he became the disciple, and afterwards the successor, of 
Zeno, notwithstanding, by reason of his poverty, he had many obstacles to struggle against. He was so poor, that to maintain him- 
self he drew water by day and studied by night. Cicero styles him the father of the stores. He starved himself to death, and in 
his honour the Roman senate decreed him a statue in his native place. 
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ancestors. Their writings of less concern, as letters, almanacks, and the like, were engraven 
upon wood; and because beech was most plentiful in Denmark (though fir and oak be so in 
Norway and Sweden), and most commonly employed in these services ; from the word bog, which, 
in their language, is the name of that sort of wood, they, and all other nations, have the name 
of book. The poorer sort used bark; and the horns of rein deer and elks were often finely 
polished, and shaped into books of several leaves. Many of their old calendars are likewise 
upon bones of beasts and fishes; but the inscriptions on tapestry, bells, parchment, and paper, 
are of later use.” 

We have now completed our sketch of the history of writing, imperfectly we admit, but we 
would still hope that it has not proved to any an uninteresting one. We offer no apology for 
not having executed the task assigned to us more ably, or at greater length. We have, at least, 
endeavoured to shew some of the difficulties with which the art of writing has had to contend; 
and if we have not ventured into the secret penetralia, or dwelt so minutely as some would have 
had us upon the hieroglyphics alone, we have treated, however briefly, of the manner in which 
it hag been evoked from the gloom of its infancy. 

The discoveries of the modern arts of paper making and of printing, have created a moral 
revolution throughout the universe, whose effects already experienced we cannot regard without 
amazement and admiration, and whose future consequences, in the enlightenment of the mentally 
darker portions of our globe, and in the promotion of the highest happiness of the human 
family, it were impossible that we should predicate without presumption. 

If we look back for only a few centuries, and ponder on the miracles which, so to speak, have 
been wrought in our own country, and then look forward to all the marvels whose exposition 
we may contemplate as hereafter to take place as man advances in intelligence, and as his 
knowledge becomes more universa], not only in the beaten tracks and familiar paths of percep- 
tion, but in the yet unexplored regions of philosophy, of science, and of art; we cannot but 
applaud the patient industry and the exerted intellect which have combined, and which shall 
yet unite, in unfolding wonder upon wonder, and which, as they have proved, so shall continue 
to verify—‘‘ What a piece of work is man !—how noble in reason!—how infinite in faculties !— 
in form and moving how express and admirable !—in action how like an angel !—in apprehension 
how like a god!—the beauty of the world!—the paragon of animals!” 

If, when pondering upon human discoveries and inventions—the excellence of human wisdom 
—the power and capacities of the human mind, and on the strength of the human intellect, we 
can think how incomparably superior is the divine, and ean see all things tending to a common 
centre—the ultimate perfect ;—if, as the human soul labours and longs for final bliss, and the 
human mind thirsts for further information, as we toil and groan in the acquisition of human 
knowledge, and as we contrast the ignorance of human wisdom with the omniscience of the Om- 
nipotent, we can look steadily forward with the eye of an unwavering faith towards the high destinies 
of our being,—thus piercing the veil which shadows the future from the gaze of mortal ken,—we 
shall assuredly catch some glimpses at least, how faint soever they may be, of that consumma- 
tion of wisdom and happiness which shall fill the soul to overflowing in the regions of immor- 
tality. 

Tt: is this bright thought, that the time must sooner or later come, when we shall see, as we 
are seen, and shall know, as we are known, which evermore renews our hopes, inspires our 
courage, and incites us to the acquisition of fresh stores of information, as we find ourselves 
ever and anon baffled and disappointed in our attempted attainment of the perfect in human 
knowledge, and the pure in human thought—which re-inspirits our drooping desires, renews our 
sinking energies, invigorates our weakened faith—it points unweariedly to that goal where 
dwell the ultimate pure—the ultimate perfect. lt is rapture to the exhausted enquirer to feel 
that that time shall come, and even now is on the wing, when present doubt shall be changed 
for future certainty—when temporal ignorance shall be exchanged for eternal wisdom, and that 


then no intellectual craving shall be disappointed—no ardent longing of the soul for knowledge 
be dissatisfied — 


“When Time stands mute before Eternity, 
And the God gifted mind, new filled with light 
From living fountains, glorified and free, 
in transcendent majesty and might; 
An angel in its first immortal flight !"* 


* Charles Swain. 
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THE BENEDICTINES OF ST. NiCHOLAS-LE-VIEUX. 


(FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDER DUMAS. ) 


TRANSLATED FOR BRADSHAW’S JOURNAL. 


The convent of St. Nicholas is the richest in Catania; the cupola of it surpasses in height 
all the monuments of the town, and was built about the middle of the last century, from the, 
design of Continé. The church and garden are remarkable, the former for its columns of verd 
antique, and for its beautiful organ, the work of a Calabrian monk, who solicited, as the sole. 
reward for his labour, the privilege of being interred under what he considered to be his master | 
piece,—the latter for the difficulties overcome in its formation, for in reality the foundation is of 
lava, and all the land in cultivation has been carried there by the hand of man. The rules of! 
the convent of St. Nicholas-le-Vieux were formerly very severe; the monks lived upon Etna 
at the limits of the habitable district, and for this purpose their former monastery was biilt at | 
the approach to the second region, three quarters of a league above Nicholasi, the last village 
we come to in ascending to the crater. But as most things become weakened by time, the rules 
of the order lost their. vigour by degrees, and the monks gradually neglected to repair the} 
monastery as it fell into decay. At length, one or two rooms having sunk down under the 
weight of the snow, the good fathers of Saint Nicholas built the magnificent chapel of Eau, of 
Catania, which took the name of Saint: Nicholas-le-Neuf, while they ceased to reside, except | 
during the summer, at Saint Nicholas-le-Vieux. Latterly, Saint Nicholas-le-Vieux was aban-| 
doned in summer as well as in winter; they talked for two or three years of making repairs that) 
would render it habitable, but there the matter ended. At length a band of robbers, men much 
less difficult to please than the monks, took possession of the building, and made it their dwel-| 
ling; there was, therefore, an end put to ascending to St. Nicholas-le-Vieux, and the good! 
fathers, who had no idea of entertaining any controversy with such tenants, abandoned the 
convent to them in peace. This gave rise to a somewhat curious mistake. In 1806 the Count) 
de Weder, a German nobleman, departed from Vienna to visit Sicily. He embarked at Trieste, 
landed at Ancona, visited Rome, and sojourned for a short time at Naples, to present certain | 
letters of recommendation, then once more took ship, and arrived at Catania. 

Count Weder had long heard of the existence of the convent of St. Nicholas, and of the) 
reputation which the good fathers possessed of having amongst them the best cook in all Sicily, 
Being a distinguished gourmand, he did not fail to supply himself, when at Rome, from one of, 
the Cardinals with whom he dined at the Austrian ambassador’s, with a letter of recommendation) 
to the superior of the convent of Saint Nicholas. ‘The missive was an especial one; it recom 
mended the count as a pious and fervent pilgrim, and requested for him the warmest nese 
while he remained at the monastery. The count was, as is usual with the Germans, very learned; 
that is to say, he had read a great many old forgotten books, in consequence of which he could, 
to strengthen assertions, not only erroneous but often ridiculous, quote a certain number of un-| 
known names, which gave a sort of pedantic dignity to his paradoxes. Now, amongst these old| 
books there was a catalogue of all the Benedictine .convents throughout the globe, and he had 
read, and retained in his memory, with all the tenacity of a German, that the rules of the Bene- 
dictine monks of St. Nicholas of Catania, enjoined them, as before stated, to live at the furthermost| 
limits of the cultivated, and the first of the sterile districts of Mount Etna. Thus, when he: 
had engaged a muleteer to conduct him to Saint Nicholas, and his guide had’ enquired which | 
Saint Nicholas it was he desired to visit, the count at once replied, “ 4 Saint Nicolo sull’ Etna.” | 
This was all the count knew of Italian. He was certain that he was correct, and the direction. 
precise; so that when the muleteer hazarded certain observations, the count closed his mouth) 
with, “I will pay you well.” The man knew the power of such an argument; he made the’ 
count a low bow, and in half an hour afterwards returned with a mule. 

** Well,” exclaimed the Count. 

“ Well, your excellency,” replied the muleteer, who, in his occupation of guide, understood 
all languages. 

Well, my baggage ?.” 

** Will your excellency take your baggage ?”—‘‘ Of course.” 

“If your excellency would leave it at t the i inn, it would be quite safe.”’ 

“I never quit my baggage,” exclaimed the German. 

The muleteer replied by an imperceptible sign, as much as to say— Do as you like; every 
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man is free,” and eval to fetch a second -_ but whilst it was getting ready the ioana 
fellow conscientiously thought that he ought to make a last observation. 

“ Then your excellency is quite decided?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the count, thrusting an immense pair of pistols into the holsters of his saddle. 

‘You mean then to go to Saint Nicholas-le-Vieux ?”—“ I do.” 

“ Your excellency has, then, some friends at Saint Nicholas- le-Vieux.” 

“T have a letter for the chief.” 

“For the captain, did your excellency say ?”—“ For the chief I tell you.” 

The Sicilian coughed. 

“1 tell you I shall pay you well—pay you very well—do you hear, rascal ?”” 

“| beg your pardon,” continued the guide, but since your excellency is of such a liberal dis- 
| position, it will be of no consequence if you pay in advance.” 
| ‘In advance? Why so,” 
“Because there are but three hours before night, and I should like to return without delay.” 
“To night,” said the count, “ you shall have your supper at the convent.” 
“ At the convent ? ’—** Yes, to be sure, at Saint Nicholas.” 
“Oh, of course we can sup there; we are sure to findthe table spread by day as well as night.” 
* Ah, the droll fellows,” said the count, while a gastronomic gleam lit up his countenance— 
\“ Here, this is for the good news you tell me,” and thereupon he gave the guide two piastres, 
which he took from a well-furnished purse. 

“Thank you, your excellency,” replied the muleteer, who, once paid, had nothing more tosay. 

‘Come, jet us depart without delay,” said the count.—‘‘Whenever your excellency pleases.” 

The guide assisted the count to mount his mule, singing the while a sort of song which more 
closely resembled a misericordia than a tarentella; but the count was too much occupied with 
the dinner he was to partake of, than to remark that the prelude was anything but mirthful. 
The journey was effected silently enough; the guide having concluded, in observing the 
confidence of the count armed with two such immense pistols, that he was no doubt upon the 
| best footing with the tenants of Saint Nicholas-le-Vieux, and that perhaps he was a distinguished 
member of a Bohemian band wishing to form a connection with the banditti of Sicily. As for 
himself, he had nothing to fear, muleteers being generally privileged persons with robbers, and 
in this case they would very well appreciate his kindness in bringing to them so good a 
customer asthe count. At every village they entered during their route, the muleteer made a 
|stoppage upon some pretext or another. The delay was a sort of duty which lay upon his 
|conscience, and which suggested to him the propriety of giving the count time to make his 
‘teflections, and turn back if he thought of doing so. But at every halt the count exclaimed, in 
a voice which hunger rendered more and more pressing, ‘‘ Forward! forward! the devil take 
\it, we shall never get there.” The count departed from each resting place followed by looks 
\ofamazement from the peasants, who learnt from the muleteer the design of this strange 
‘pilgrimage, and who could not understand how, without being attended by an armed force, any 
[man would think of paying a visit to Saint Nicholas-le-Vieux ! _ They passed through Gravina, 
| Santa Lucia de Calavica, Mananunziata, and Nicolosi. Having arrived at the latter village, 
|| the guide made another effort to detain his employer. ‘‘ Your excellency,” said he, ‘ were I in 
1 @\ your place I could sup and sleep here, as to-morrow I would go alone to Saint Nicholas.” 
-\@\ “Hast thou not told me I can have a good supper and bed at the convent?” 
“To be sure youcan, your excellency, if they will only receive you.” 
“But I tell you I have got a pressing letter of recommendation to the chief.” 
“For the captain ?”—‘* No! for the chief.” 
“Tn fact,” said the guide, ‘ you are absolutely determined to go ?”—‘“ I certainly am.” 
“Then, come along ;”’ and the two travellers once more journeyed onwards. 
As the muleteer predicted, the night came on; there was no moon, and it was so dark that it 
'§ Was impossible to see four paces in front, but as the guide was well acquainted with the road, 
jhe run no risk of losing it. They followed a little path, hardly distinguishable, which swerved 
to the right, as, before quitting the cultivated region, it was necessary to pass through a forest. 
At the termination of an hour’s march, a dark mass was distinguished, at the windows of which 
lights were perceived. 

“Yonder is Saint Nicholas-le- Vieux,” said the muleteer, in a low voice. 

“Faith,” said the count, ‘‘ this convent is in a melancholy situation.” 

“Tf you like, we will return to Nicolosi, and if you will but sleep at the inn, there is an’ 
excellent man, I know, a M. Gemmars, who will not refuse you a bed.” 

“T don’t know him; it is to Saint Nicholas I want to go and not to Nicolosi.” 
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‘“* Terebello da tedesco,” murmured the Sicilian. Striking his mules, he again urged them 
forward. Five minutes afterwards they arrived at the door of the convent. The building had 
nothing to recommend it on a nearer view. It was an old fabric of the twelfth century, where 
it was easy to read the ravages of every irruption which had taken place since its foundation, 
The date of all the combustions and earthquakes, were sculptured upon the stones. By certain 
ragged edges, which were clearly observable from a back ground of deep blue sky, studded with 
stars, it was easy to perceive that a portion of the convent was falling into ruin; notwithstand- 
ing this, the walls, which surrounded the edifice, appeared very well maintained, and from the 
loop-holes being pierced in it, it gave Saint Nicholas-le-Vieux more the appearance of a fortress 
than a monastery. The count observed all with a calm look, and requested the muleteer to 
knock at the portal. The guide lifted up an oid knocker considerably eaten away by time and 
rust, and let it fall with all its weight. The blow resounded through the furthest parts of the 
convent, and a bell with a sharp sound replied. Almost at the same time a little window, 
pierced about ten feet high, was opened, and from out of it projected a long tube of iron, which 
was directed towards the breast of the count ; a bearded face shewed itself at the opening, and a 
voice which had but little of a monastic tone enquired, ‘‘ Who goes there ?” 

“A friend,” replied the count, thrusting aside the rifle; “a friend ;” at the same time a2 savoury 
smell of roast meat issued from the window, which made the count’s soul rejoice. 

‘A friend—oh! ha, a friend,” said the man at the window; ‘and who will prove to us that 
you are a friend?” on saying which he replaced the rifle in the same direction as before. ‘ My 
worthy brother,” replied the count, putting aside the muzzle of the gun with the same sang 
froid as at first. ‘1 know very well that you take precautions before you receive any strangers, 
and I should do the same were I in your place, but I have a letter for you chief from Cardinal 
Morosini. 

‘* For our captain!” said the man with the rifle-—‘ No, no, for your chief.” Well, never 
mind. ‘Are you alone?” continued the interlocutor. 

* Quite alone.” 

‘* Wait, while I open the door.” 

“Come, that is good,” said the German, as he smelt the roast meat in alighting from his mule. 


‘Your excellency,” asked the muleteer, who by this time had discharged the baggage. ‘ You 
do not want me any more?” 

‘What! will you not remain ?” 

“No,” said the muleteer, ‘ with your permission I had rather go, and sleep elsewhere.” 

‘Well, go then,” said the count. 

‘Shall I not come and take you back ?” enquired the Sicilian. 

“No, the chief will reconduct me home.”—‘“ Very good; adieu, your excellency—~adieu.” 

At this moment the key began to grate in the lock; the guide lept upon one of his mules, 
took the bridle of the other, and trotted away. He was more than fifty yards off when the 
door opened. 


‘This is good,” said the German, ‘‘ Very good,” as he inhaled the savoury odour that arose 
from the kitchen. 

“You find it so, do you?” asked the strange looking porter.—‘ Yes! I find it so indeed.” 

“It is the supper of our principal, who is on his way here, and whom we expect every moment.” 

‘Then I have come just in time,” said the count, laughing. 

**Do you know our chief?” enquired the porter.—‘‘ No, but I have a letter for him.” 

‘Ah! well, that is another thing.”—“ Let us see it?”—“ Here it is.” 

The porter took the letter and read—Al reverendissimo generale del Benedittini al covento di 
san Nicolo di Catania. ‘ Ah, I understand,” observed the porter. 

‘You understand it, do you? that is very well,” said the count, slapping him on the shoulder, 
therefore, if you understand, take up my baggage, and be sure~to be careful of the portman- 
teau—in that is my purse.” 

‘Oh, that is where your purse is, is it?—It is as well to know that,” remarked the porter 
to himself, as he laid hold of the portmanteau with considerable care. He then brought in the 
rest of the baggage. ‘‘Come along; I see you are a friend; come along.” 

The count needed not two biddings, but followed his guide. The appearance of the interior 
of the convent was not less strange than the exterior. Every where, were ruins; headless 
casks in plenty ; but no crucifixes nor the images of saints were to be seen. The count halted 
a moment, for he was one of those babblers who had the bad habit of stopping whenever they 
talked, and he expressed to his guide his extreme astonishment on beholding such desolation. 
‘What would you have?” replied his ciceroné; “we are a little isolated, as you will doubtless 
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have seen, and as the mountain abounds with ill-disposed people, who neither fear God nor the 

devil, we do not expose what we possess—all our valuable property we hide in caves, under 

lock and key. Ofcourse you know that we have another monastery in the plain, near Catania ?” 
“No, I did not know it.” 


“Very, good. But now examine the baggage yourself, so that you can attest to our chief 
that there has been nothing put aside.” 


“Oh! that is very easy—a trunk, night bag, and a portmanteau ; in the latter is my purse.” 

“ Only three articles! There are no more then ?”—* That is all.” 

“Do you find them right ?”—*“ Yes, they are all right.” 

“Well then, wait there,” said the porter, desiring the count to enter a little cell, “ and I 
doubt not that in less than half-an-hour our chief will have returned.’”’ He then made a show of 
departing. 

“Tell me, can I not, while waiting, descend into the kitchen? I can give your cook some 
good advice, I do assure you.” 

“Truly,” said the porter, ‘‘ I don’t see any objection ; wait here a little, while I put your 
baggage in a place of safety, and I will come to you again. By the way, how much is there in 
your purse ?’”—‘‘ Three thousand six hundred and twenty ducats.” 

“ Three thousand six hundred and twenty ducats! Good!” said the porter. 

“That man has to me a most respectable appearance, and an honest look,” murmured the 
count, as he saw the brother walk away, who bore with him all his wardrobe. ‘He has the 
appearance of a very honest man.” 

Ten minutes afterwards his guide returned. ‘If you like to descend to the kitchen,” said 
the porter, ‘‘ you are welcome to do so.” 

“ Thank you, I will; where is the kitchen ?”—‘ Come this way.” 

The count followed his guide, who led him into the kitchen of the convent. The spit was 
well furnished, all the fire-grates were lighted, and the cauldrons were boiling famously. 
“Good,” said the German, stopping on the last step, and taking a survey of such a 
charming spectacle. ‘‘Good!—It appears that I have not come on a fast-day ; good day, 
cook, good day.” 

The cook was prepared for the interview, in consequence of which he received the count with 
all that deference that a lover of good eating and drinking deserves. The count did not fail to 
lift up all the cauldron lids and taste the various sauces. All of a sudden he perceived the 
cook about to mix some salt in an omelette; he took from his hands the mug in which the 
eggs were placed. ‘‘ Good gracious! what are you about ?” cried the count. 

“What do 1?” asked the cook. 

“ Yes—what were you about to do, I ask you ?”—“ I was putting some salt in an omelette.’’ 

“Unhappy man!—you should never put salt in an omelette; you should put sugar and sweet- 
‘Meats, good gooseberry comfits into it.” 

“ Come, let me get on,” replied the cook, striving to take the bowl out of his hands. 

“No, no! I will make an omelette—give me sume sweet-meats.” 

“Ah!” said the cook, growing angry, ‘‘we will see who is the master here.” 

“Tt is I,” said a powerful voice.—‘ What is the meaning of all this ?” 

The count and the cook turned round. A man of forty or forty-five years of age, clad in a 
monkish robe, stood at the foot of the staircase. He possessed a haughty look, and that sort 


of hard and imperious physiognomy which generally distinguishes those who are in the habit of 
commanding. 


“ The captain,” cried the cook. , 
“Ah,” said the count, ‘this is the chief,—good! Chief,” continued he, advancing towards 


the monk, ‘I ask your pardon; but you have in your employ a cook who don’t know how to 
make an omelette.” 


“You are the Count de Weder, Sir,” said the monk, in very good French. 

“Tam,” said the count, without putting down either the eggs or the fork with which he was 
breaking them; ‘‘ I am the Count de Weder in person.” 

“Then it was you that brought me the letter of recommendation which the brother porter has 
delivered to me ?”—‘ I—myself.” 

“You are welcome, count.”—The count bowed. 

“T only regret,” continued the monk, ‘that the lonely situation of our convent, its distance 
fom any inhabited place, will not permit us to receive you better, but we are poor solitaries 


of the mountain, and you will forgive us if our table is not so well furnished as we could 
wish,” 
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‘* How! How so! not well furnished? But the supper appears to me to be excellent on the 
contrary—and when I have made an omelette of sweetmeats—” 

“But, captain,” said the cook. ‘Give the gentleman the sweetmeats, and allow him to 
make his omelette as he intended,” said the monk.—The cook grumblingly consented. 

‘‘ Now,” said the monk, “be under no constraint; do as if you were at home, and when 
your omelette is finished, come up stairs, and we will attend you.” 

‘Tt will only take me five minutes, and I will come up; let every thing be served up in the 
meantime.” 

‘* You hear,” said the monk to the cook, “let supper be served up.” He mounted the 
staircase. At the next instant two brothers descended, and set about the business of the 
kitchen. In the meantime the count sweetmeated his omelette ; when he had finished, he in 
his turn ascended. The superior attended him, with all the community, which was composed 
of a score of brothers, in a well-lighted refectory, and in which was a table loaded with viands, 
The count was struck with the splendour of the plate which was displayed, as well as with the 
fineness of the linen and the beauty of the dishes; the brothers of the convent having brought 
out from its recesses the plate and best linen, to do honour to their guest. As for the apartment, 
it contrasted singularly, by its dilapidated aspect, with the luxury of the cloth with which the 
table was decorated. It was a large room, which had been formerly a chapel, and in the altar 
place a chimney had been built. The party wall had no ornament but the cobwebs that covered 
them, and several bats, attracted by the light, flew about the ceiling, coming in and out of 
the broken windows as suited their caprice. There was besides a complete arsenal of carbines, 
picturesquely arranged against the wall. The count took in the whole of the prospect with 
a glance, and admired the abnegation of these good friars, who, possessing treasures such as were 
spread before his eyes, lived nevertheless exposed to the inclemency of the weather, like the 
ancient hermits of Mount Carmel and Thebes. The superior noticed his astonishment. 

“Count,” said he smiling, “ 1 must again ask your pardon for the bad dinner and the bad 
lodging that you will find here. Perhaps you have painted in your imagination the interior of 
our convent as a place of pleasure. See how the world misjudge us, count. When you re-enter 
the world I hope you will do us justice.” 

“In faith, chief,” replied the count, ‘I do not think much is wanting in respect of the 
dinner, and I saw below that your kitchen arrangements are well organized.” 

“Oh!” replied the superior, ‘rest content in that respect: the wine is good ?” 

‘“‘ Well, if the wine is good, that is all that is necessary.” . 

‘“‘T only fear,” added the superior, ‘that our customs will appear to you but little of a 
monkish order. For example, we have the habit of never supping without placing beside us 
a pair of pistols ; it is a precaution against accidents which might arise every minute, in a place 
so isolated as this is. You will therefore excuse us, if, notwithstanding your presence, we 
adhere to our old rules.” At these words the superior opened his robe, and drew forth from 
his belt a pair of superb pistols, which he placed by the side of his plate. 

** Do so, do so, pray; pistols are the friendof man. I have also my pistols. But really it is 
surprising how very like those weapons are to mine; it is quite astonishing.” 

“That may be,” replied the superior, smiling, ‘‘ these are extremely fine arms. I had them 
brought from Germany ; they are made by Kukenreiter.” 

‘“ By Kukenreiter! Is it so?—Just send for mine, which I left with my baggage, to compare 
them.”—* After dinner, count, after dinner; seat yourself opposite to me.” 

“Very good. Do you know the blessing ?’”—* I knew it once, but I have forgotten it.” 

**So much the worse, so much the worse,” said the chief, “‘ for I reckoned upon you to say 
it; butif you have forgotten it, we will let it pass.” 

“ Well, we will let it pass,” replied the count ; and the count, with considerable effect, swal- 
lowed the soup, without a benedicite, as did also the other monks, After it was finished, the 
superior handed the count a bottle. ‘‘ Taste that wine for me,” said he. 

The count, suspecting that he had to sit in judgment upon a rare wine, filled a little glass, 
which was placed before him, took it by the stem, examined it foran instant, by the light of the 
nearest lamp, and found the liquid as yellow as amber ; he put it to his lips, and swallowed the 
contents with all the tardiness ofa thorough gourmand. “It is wonderful,” said the count, “I 
who believe I know every wine that is made, do not recollect ever having met with this.” 

“It is Marsala, Monsieur le Conte—a wine that is not known, but which ought to be. 
Alas, poor Sicily, in her is shut up numbers of hidden treasures ! ” 

‘* What do you call it?” asked the count, filling out another glass. ‘‘ Marsala!” 


“Marsala! well, it is really a fine wine. I will buy some. Is it very dear?” 
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Two-pence a bottle.” 
“‘ What do you say ?”—“ Two-pence a bottle!” 
“ Two-pence a bottle.” 


“Two-pence a bottle! why, you live in a terrestrial paradise, chief; I shall not go hence— 
I shall become a Benedictine!” 


“ Thank you for the preference, count. When do you wish us to receive you 2” 
“T'wo-pence a bottle!” murmured the count to himself, filling out a third glass. 
“Only I ought to warn you that it has one fault,” said the superior. 


“Tt has no fault!” replied the count. 

“Task your pardon; it is very heady”— 

“ Heady, heady,” said the count with surprise, “I could drink a gallon of it, and it would 
have no more effect upon me than if I had swallowed a glass of serop of gooseberries.”’ 

“Well, do not constrain yourself in any way,” said the superior; “as I have told you, do 
as you would at home. Only I must inform you that we have our affairs to attend to.” 

In accordance with their permission, the count eat and drank like a true German. It must be 
candidly avowed that he maintained the reputation of his country most nobly. The monks, 
incited by their superior, would not allow a stranger to leave them behind soon ;_ the religious 
silence which had reigned at the commencement of the repast was broken, and every one began 
to talk in a low voice, to his neighbour, and at length aloud to every body around him. At 
the second course, each spoke aloud, and began relating adventures of the strangest kind that it 
was possible to listen to. The count, from the little he knew of Sicilian, at once perceived 
that the conversation turned upon bold attacks executed by brigands, of pillaging convents, of 
hanging gend’armes, and the abduction of beautiful nuns. But there was nothing in all this 
astonishing; the isolated situation of the worthy Benedictines, their distance from the town, 
would naturally compel them occasionally to witness such scenes. The Marsala was pushed 
round without prejudice to the Syracusan sack, the Moscatel of Calabria, or the Malvoisie of 
Lipari. Strong, however, as was the head of the count, his eyes began to be covered with a 
‘mist, and his words to thicken. Menoloque succeeded at length to conversation, and songs to 
‘menoloques. The count, who wished to emulate his hosts in conviviality, turned over his 
|best songs, and finding nothing at the moment more suitable than those of the brigands of 
‘Schiller, he astonished the monks by bawling out the famous Stehlen, morden, huren, balgen, to 
which the convivialists replied by universal applauses. Soon every thing appeared to turn 
round him ; it seemed to him that the monks threw off their religious habits, and transformed 
themselves by degrees into banditti. The ascetic figures changed their characters, while their 
faces appeared to be lit up with a ferocious joy. The dinner degenerated into a complete orgy. 
In the meantime the monks continued drinking, and every time they drank it was of wine of a 
finer description, of those taken from the cellars of the prince of Palermo, or from the vines 
of the Dominicans of Aci-Reali. They struck upon the table with empty bottles to ask for 
full ones, and in doing so knocked over the lamps, the flames of which communicated with the 
cloth, and the cloth with the table itself, and in place of extinguishing it, they heaped together 
the chairs, the benches, and the stools. In one minute the table was nothing but one immense 
pile, around which the monks, turned into bandits, began to dance like demons. At length, 
in the midst of this infernal revel, the voice of the captain was heard exclaiming, “‘ The Nuns! 
The Nuns!” A general “hurrah!” was heard at this announcement ; a moment afterwards, 
adoor opened, and four nuns appeared, led in by five or six bandits. Shouts of joy greeted 
them. The count beheld all this as in a dream, and, as ina dream, it appeared as though a 
superior power enchained his body to the place, while his soul was borne elsewhere. The 
bandits rushed toward the nuns, the captain endeavoured to be heard, but his voice was 
drowned in the general clamour. It seemed to the count that the captain took the famous 
Kukenreiters which so strongly resembled his own. He thought he heard two reports; he 
shut his eyes, completely blinded by the flame, on opening them he saw blood, and two brigands, 
who were drunk, hurled: into a corner; after that he saw nothing more, his eyes shut for a 
second time without his having the ability to unclose them, his legs failed under him, and at 
length he fell amongst the mass—in fact he was dead drunk. 

* * 


* * * 

When the count awoke it was broad day. He rubbed his eyes, shook himself, and began to 
look about him. He found himself lying at the foot of a tree at the skirts of the wood, having 
Nicolosi on his right, Pedara at his left, before him Catania, and behind him Catania-le-mer. 
He appeared to have passed the night beneath the bright stars, upon a soft bed of grass, his head 
supported by his portmanteau, and without any other covering than the immensity of space. 
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He could recollect nothing, and remained for some time, like a man who rouses out of a lethargy, 
At last, his thoughts, by an operation slow and confused enough, began to collect themselves, and 
he soon recollected his departure from Catania ; the hesitation of the muleteer ; his arrival at the 
convent, his altercation with the cook, his reception by the chief, the dinner, the Marsala wine, 
the songs, the orgies, the fire, the nuns, and the reports of the pistols. He looked around him 
afresh, and saw his trunk, his night bag, and his portmanteau ; he opened the latter, and found 
in it his portfolio, his Mershaum, his tobacco bag, and his purse; his purse! which to his great 
astonishment appeared to him as round as if nothing had happened to him ;—he opened it with 
anxiety ; it was still filled with gold, and, moreover, in it he found a note: the count speedily 
opened it and read as follows :— 

‘“‘Monsieur-le-Conte.—We must make you a thousand excuses in parting from you ina 
manner so extremely abrupt, but an expedition of the utmost importance attracts us to the 
Cefalian side. I hope you will not forget the hospitality that you received from the Benedic- 
tines of Saint Nicholas-le-Vieux, and that if you return to Rome, you will ask Monsignor 
Morosini not to forget the poor sinners in his prayers. 

‘You will find the whole of your baggage, with the exception of the Kukenreiters, which I 
request you will permit me to retain as a remembrance of you. 

“Don GaETANo, 

*©16th October, 1806. Prior of Saint Nicholas-le- Vieux.” 

Count Weder counted his gold, but did not miss one single obole. 

When he arrived at Nicolosi he found the village in a state of revolution,—the evening 
previous, the convent of Saint Clair had been broken open, the silver plate had been stolen 
away, and four of the youngest and most beautiful of the nuns carried off, without the least 
clue having been obtained as to where they had gone. 

The count found his muleteer, mounted his mule, returned to Catania, and having learnt that 
a vessel was ready to put to sea, to sail for Naples, he embarked in her, and quitted Sicily the 
same night. 

Two years afterwards he read in the Allgemeine Zeitung, that the famous bandit-chief, 
Gaetano, who had taken possession of the convent of Saint Nicholas-le-Vieux, upon Etna, for 
a resort of banditti, after a terrible combat with a company of English soldiers, had been taken 
and hung, to the great joy of the inhabitants of Catania, who had frequently suffered from his 
extortion, and the ravages of his band. Ss. 


THE HOSPITAL BOY. 


A MODERN LEGEND OF AN OLD CHURCH. BY J. L. F. 


I.—THE HOSPITAL BOY AT HOME. 


A century has not rolled away since, in the neighbourhood of the Temple Meads, Bristol, a 
poor widow dwelt, with no other earthly possessions than the huinble furniture of her 
cottage, and the heavy burthen of an orphan daughter and a posthumous son. The precincts 
and meadows of the venerable church of the Templars had not then been disturbed by the rude 
associations of the Great Western Railway terminus, the Gas Works, the Cattle Market, and 
a thousand other indications of the rapid extension of this ancient port. But Bristol abounded 
then, as it does now, with institutions designed to mitigate the woes and sufferings of human 
kind, and to aid the poorer citizens in educating their children, without taxing their slender means 
as a premium to ignorance, or a penalty on the diffusion of knowledge. And here it is worthy 
of note, that, grievously as the merchant princes of this city have been stigmatised as a selfish, 
narrow-minded race, it has been publicly asserted by a highly competent authority, that more 
popes has been invested for benevolent purposes in Bristol alone, than in the whole empire 
of France. 

Over one of the numerous free schools which had been endowed by public or private charity, 
the husband of our widow had for many years been the master, and in the same institution her 
son was admitted a scholar at a very early age—an event sufficiently insignificant in itself, but 
all important to the widow,—for who that has not passed through the fiery ordeal can appreciate 
the anxious toils and deprivations endured, and the sacrifices rendered, by the lonesome daugh- 
ters of sorrow and poverty, whose orphan charge supply the single tie that binds them to life, 
and who become the precious centres, around which cling the undying affections of the widow's 
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heart with an intensity of fervour only exceeded by the tenacity of her memory of the dead, 
or by the consuming care that wears away the energies of the gentle spirit in whom it burns, 
and aggravates the ills it would die to avert from its loved ones. ‘The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, and a stranger intermeddleth not with its joys.” So felt the widow when she fondly hoped 
she had secured the clothing and education of her boy at the Pyle Street Free School—a satis- 
faction which only gave poignancy to the painful intimations she soon received, that, during his 
probationary year, he gave no indications of even an ordinary capacity ; and to a maternal eye 
the still more distressing evidences her son exhibited in his person, of the physical force doc- 
trines entertained by the master of the school. The awful annual examination day at length 
arrived—the boy was despatched to undergo its investigations, with many an admonitory 
caution; and his mother, with an aching heart and tearful eye, followed him in thought until 
her feelings became so insupportable that she was glad to seek relief in her daily avocations. 
Meanwhile the earnest prayer rose fervently from her burdened heart; and she tried to cast her 
care on Him who has declared himself, even in his holy habitation, the husband of the widow, 
and the father of the fatherless. When, however, in the afternoon, she saw the lad returning 
home, accompanied by the schoolmaster, all her misgivings were confirmed, and she readily 
anticipated the unwelcome tidings of which they were the bearers. 

“Well, Mistress,” said the gentleman, “I am sorry to tell you that I can take no further 
trouble with this poor boy of yours; I have coaxed him till I am tired, and thrashed him,till my 
arms ached—I have made him stand for a day together in the dunce’s corner—shut him up in 
the cellar, and threatened him with the pillory—but all to no purpose; yet I would have tried 
him a little longer for your sake and his father’s, had not our governors determined | should not 
waste my time further upon him, and have ordered his discharge, as dull and incapable of 
improvement.—Good evening, Mistress,” added he, as he hurried off, glad to get rid of his 
unpromising charge, and to escape the importunities of the widow, whose heart was ready to 
burst with mingled emotions of grief and wounded motherly pride. The latter soon gained 
the ascendancy, and suggested a thousand apologies for-her boy’s failure; he was only six years 
old; he had been tenderly reared; his master was severe; another might succeed; and then 
sprung up the unalterable resolve, that if every other resource failed, he should not grow up in 
ignorance while she had the power to teach him, or the ability to labour for his support. 

In this determination she was confirmed by the seasonable visit of the worthy rector of St. 
Mary’s, who, as chairman of the school board, had heard of her affliction. He sympathised 
with his parishioner, counselled her to try her own influence, and promised his help and interest 
in any future application the boy’s progress might warrant, if she succeeded in awakening the 
hitherto dormant powers of his mind. During this conversation, the subject of it had quietly 
slipped unheeded into a closet at the back of his bed room, too well pleased at his discharge 
from the restraints of school to enter deeply into his mother’s sorrows; and peering into an old 
chest, in which some papers had been turned up that had hitherto escaped his notice, his atten- 
tion was attracted by the bright red letters of an old Erench musical manuscript—their singular 
form excited his curiosity, not less than their beauty delighted his eye, and having, with boyish 
shrewdness, gathered that his mother was to be his preceptress in future, he hastened down as 
the rector closed the door, exhibited his prize, and begged that the gilded and painted sheet might 
become his lesson book. The wish was fondly granted, and but very few days elapsed before 
the kindness of his teacher, aided by the slight novelty of the letters, achieved what twelve 
months mental and physical coercion had failed to accomplish. 

Thus were deposited the early seeds of all the rich and varied acquirements of Thomas Chat- 
terton, one of England’s choicest sons,—the greatest genius she had then possessed since the 
days of Shakespere—who, had the lofty aspirations of his noble mind, and the wild luxuriance 
of his fancy, been trained to sustained effort on subjects worthy of his powers, instead of 
presenting an awful and melancholy wreck, might have added to our national literature new 


creations of thought, ever flowing on—producing and reproducing, in kindred spirits, endless 
and undying delight. 


IIl.—COLSTON’S SCHOOL. 


In the long array of worthies celebrated in the chronicles of Bristol, and honoured with a 
niche in the gallery of her civic hall, the fine old bachelor, Edward Colston, stands preeminent. 
The son of one of her chief magistrates—for many years her representative in the senate—one 
of her most successful merchant-venturers and most extensive benefactors ; his history has 
become invested with a kind of commercial romance among the older inhabitants, and they 
delight to relate to their grandchildren, as they pass by his munificent foundations, that he, par 
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excellence, was the merchant who never insured a ship, and never lost one; that when, ina 
solitary instance, one of his richly laden vessels sprung a leak, the finny inhabitants of the deep 
contended for the privilege of filling up the crevice, and that one brave dolphin, at the hazard 
of his life, rushed into the breach, securing the good man’s property more effectually than could 
any dozen of Lloyd’s portliest underwriters, at a thousand times the cost. The unanswerable 
proof of the story is readily found in the dolphin crest of the Coltons, (for commerce has her 
heraldry) adopted as a memorial of this important service. 

Edward Colston, however, needed not the emblazoned escutcheon to perpetuate his fame ; he 
has left illustrious vouchers for the extent of his possessions, and the true nobility of his soul— 
without trenching upon the sacred claims of kindred and dependents, for all of whom he made 
ample provision, he may be traced through a long life, with modest and stealthy privacy, 
liquidating the liabilities of thousands of unfortunate debtors, in the prisons of London,—aug- 
menting the stipends of hundreds of poor, but meritorious clergymen,—erecting and endowing 
schools, and by other innumerable channels realising the true luxury and end of wealth; 
executing with scrupulous fidelity the self-imposed trust described in his own emphatic words, 
when urged to marry, “Every helpless widow is my wife, and her distressed orphans my 
children.” Of his numerous endowments, in his native city, ranks first, that of the school, in 
St. Augustine’s Place, for the board, clothing, and education, for seven years each, of a hundred 
boys. Sixty years after its erection, had an intelligent stranger entered the institution, he 
might have observed, standing a little apart from one band of the youthful throng—all quaintly 
habited like so many ancient monks—a youth, who had prematurely outgrown his long blue 
coat, and exhibited a lanky excess of yellow stockings; pensive and thoughtful in his mein— 
listening with an abstracted air to the poetic efforts of his young compeers, as they successively 
arose to recite their compositions to the under master, yet indicating, by the occasional flashes 
of his piercing eye, the vigour and penetration of maturer years, and irresistibly prepossessing 
the visitor in his favour by the dignified manliness of his bearing. As the pupils retire to the 
play-ground, this grave student quietly repairs to a corner of the room to read ; and in answer 
to the inquiries his appearance had suggested, it would be found than when twelve years old 
this boy, now only fourteen, had perused upwards of seventy works of history and divinity,—had 
paraphrased several of the finest chapters of Job and Isaiah,—written many severe poetic satires, 
not excepting the master of the school from the lash of his pen—had some knowledge of music 
—a fine taste for drawing—uncommon ardour in the pursuit of knowledge, and equal facility in 
its attainment; and, what would be deemed most extraordinary, that his name was Chatterton, 
who, but a few years before, had been ignominiously expelled the Pyle Street school as an 
incorrigible blockhead. 

At the age of eight, Chatterton had been admitted here, partly owing to the good offices 
of the Rector of St. Mary’s, but mainly to the unceasing efforts of his surviving parent, who in 
the interim had succeeded in teaching him to read, through the singular medium of an old black 
letter bible, to which doubtless the illuminated title of the music-paper afforded the appropriate 
introduction, and of which he was passionately fond. It would perhaps be an enquiry more 
curious than useful to ascertain how far his preference to this antique style was attributable to 
the fact that, by its old fashioned gate, he was first admitted to converse with the mighty 
dead, or whether the ruggedness of the entrance harmonized with the structure of his wondrously 
endowed mind, which thenceforward delighted to grapple with difficulties beyond the range of 
ordinary enterprize.—Still it is highly interesting to notice the influence of association over 
such an intellect, and the strong and permanent current given by a merely casual incident 
to all the subsequent pursuits of his meteor-like career, In this institution the hospital boy 
remained until its rules required and provided for his introduction to active life; he was then 
apprenticed to an attorney of Bristol, of limited practice, and in whose office he had ample 
opportunity for cultivating his genius, for although his attention was confined to the copying 
of precedents, and he had no other than law books in the office, save an old copy of Camden’s 
Britannia, he had free access to the Bristol old library, and pursued his studies with unexampled 
earnestness and fervour—these were as various as his taste was versatile. One of his early 
friends thus describes them,—‘‘ One day he might be found busily employed in the study of 
heraldry and English antiquities, both of which were among the most favourite of his pursuits; 
he was next discovered deeply engaged, confounded, and perplexed amidst the subtleties of 
metaphysical disquisitions, or lost or bewildered in the abstruse labyrinths of mathematical 
research, and these again neglected or thrown aside to make way for music and astronomy. 
Even physic was not without a charm to allure his imagination, and he would talk of Galen 
and Hippocrates with all the confidence and familiarity of a modern empiric.” 
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IlIl.—THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY REDCLIFFE, 


“Next Radcleve Chyrche, Oh, worke of hand of heaven, 
Where Canynge’s sheweth as an instrument, 
Was to my bismarde* eyn syght newlie given; 
‘Tis ay to blazon ytt to good content; 
Ye that would fayne the fetyve} buyldyng see, 
Repayre to Radcleve and contented be. 


“ As onn a hylle on eve sittynge 
At oure Ladie’s Chyrche, mouche wonderynge, 
The counynge handiework so fyne 
Had well nighe dazzled mine eyn; 

uod I, Some counynge fairie hande 

reer’d this this lande; 
Full well I wote so fine a syghte 
Was ne yreer’d of mortall wighte. 
Quod Trouthe. Thou lackest knowlachynge 
Thou forsoth ne wotteth of the a 
A rev'rend fadre, William Canynge ighte, 
Yreered up this chapple brighte."—RowLey. 

This venerable church, unrivalled among all others of its class in England, derives its distinc- 
tive title from the red sandy rock or cliff which forms its site. It stands not far from the 
ancient course of the Avon, and previous to the erection of the numerous buildings by which it 
is now surrounded, must have formed a crowning feature in the rich landscape. Judicious zeal 
for the partially concealed beauties of the structure has recently led to the removal of a large 
mass of houses on the north-east side, from which, and from the west and south, it is approached 
by flights of stone-balustraded steps. 

The tower is nearly two hundred feet in height, and was originally surmounted by a lofty 
steeple. The edifice is cruciform, and from whatever point it may be viewed presents a rare com- 
bination of the most elaborately varied forms of Gothic architecture, the imposing effect of 
which is only exceeded by the singularly chaste magnificence of the interior. The lofty vaulted 
roof springs from pillars so graceful in their proportions and perfect in their construction as to 
suggest the idea that they had risen from the ground in groups of solid shafts, entwined together 
by the inimitable mouldings which adorn their capitals. The long centre aisle terminated by 
the chancel and altar at the east, and by a noble organ in a corresponding gallery, with a screen 
of exquisite workmanship, at the west, is in itself so perfect an exposition of all the excellencies 
of its peculiar style as to leave nothing more to be desired by the most ardent admirer of our 
national temples, 

In this sacred fane young Chatterton had from his infancy been a constant attendant, and in 
his adolescence he might have been weekly seen, at the head of the long file of his antique 
close-cropped schoolmates, performing all the outward ceremonial of worship with military 
precision, whilst possibly his enthusiastic and susceptible soul may have excluded from mental 
cognisance the crowd of modern citizens around, and with the ancient garbs of his fellow pupils 
his imagination may have delighted to associate the master spirits of bye-gone days, whose 
genius had devised and executed the creations of surpassing beauty around him, until he became 
so entirely wrapt in the delicious reverie, as to assign to his ideal worthies passions and senti- 
ments which found ready utterance in the coinage of his fertile brain. 

Regarding their architectural achievements as merely one development of the intellectual might 
of the learned monks, he indulged the strange delusion that they were entitled to be clothed with 
all the attributes of the advanced intelligence of his own times; and witha literary chivalry rarely 
equalled, never surpassed, he sacrificed at the shrine of their imaginary genius, the individuality 
of his own, and with it his reputation, his life, and the sacred interests of truth itself, in the vain 
hope that the world would applaud the rash act when it discovered the cheat. Hence many of 


the most graphic delineations of his pen are connected with this venerable pile, and embody the 
day dreams indulged by the boy poet within its hallowed precincts; and much as we must 
deprecate his errors, we are constrained to yield the tribute of our admiration to the gorgeous 
illusions of his exuberant fancy, as at his magic bidding, they pass before us. Thus, con- 
nected with the history of St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, we have the following romantic legend, 
which, for the convenience of the reader, is presented in a slightly modernized garb. 

* Symonne de Byrtonne, eldest son of Sir Baldwynus de Byrtonne, who was born on the eve of 
the Annunciation, 1265; he was desirable of aspect, and in his youth much given to tourna- 


* Bismarde—Curious. + Fetyve—Beautiful. 
* Vide Rowley’s MSS. 
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ments; and in 1280 at Winchester Christmas games, won much honour. He abstained from 
marriage ; he was very learned; and built a house in the Isle of Wight, after the fashion of a 
royal palace, goodly to behold, with carved pillars, on which this rhyme appeared,— 


Full noble in this kingly house, 
And eke full noble thee ; 
Each one is for the other fit 
As saints for heaven be. 


He was full of alms deeds, and beloved of the poor. In 1285, king Edward kept his 
Christmas at Bristol, and proceeded against the Welshmen, bringing many strong and doughty 
knights, amongst whom were Sir Ferrars Neyville, Heldebrand Gournie, Ralph Mohun, Sir 
Lyster Percie, and Edgare Kn}vet, knights of renown, who established a three days joust on 
St. Mary’s hill. Sir Ferrars Neyville appeared in red armour, bearing a rampant lion; against 
him came Sir Gervase Teysdale, bearing a lance issuing proper, but was quickly overthrown. 
Then appeared Leonard Ramsay, who had a hand issuant, holding a bloody sword peircing a 
crown ; he ran two tilts, but Neyville threw him on the third rencontre. Then did the aforesaid 
Sir Symonne de Byrtonne avow, that if he overthrew Sir Ferrars Neyville, he would there erect 
and build a church to our Lady. He then encountered vigorously, and bore Sir Ferrars, horse 
and man, to the ground, remaining king and victor knight of the joust, and sitting at the right 
hand of king Edward. In 1291, he performed his vow, building a goodly church, from the 
pattern of St. Oswald’s Abbey Church, and on the day of our Lord’s nativity, 1301, Gylbert de 
Sant Leonfardoe, bishop of Chichester, dedicated it to the holy Virgin Mary, mother of God.” 

Next in the illustrious group we have “that worshipful man, William Canynge, who to his 
everlasting prayse when in the years 1445-6, about St. Paul’s tide, one hundred feet of the 
steeple of St. Mary’s were thrown down, and falling upon the church it became almost a ruin— 
undertook to repair, enlarge, and beautify the edifice. In extolling the virtues and doings of 
this “‘ worthy wight,” the pen of the poet never flags; witness his ‘‘ Storie of William 
Canynge.” ‘‘ The accounte of W. Canynge’s feast,” and the sentiments ascribed to him in the 
sonnet ‘on Happiness,” or in the following anecdote related on the authority of Rowley :— 
King Henry VI. offered Maystre Canynge the right of coining, which he refused; whereupon 
Galfridus Ocamlus, who was with Maystre Canynges and myself, said ‘ Naie by St.- Paul’s 
Crosse, hadde I such an offer I would coyne lead and make ne law hyndrynge hinds taking it.” 
“‘ No doubt,” said Maystre Canynges, “ but youd dispende heaven to gette goulde, but I dis- 
pende goulde to gette heaven.” 

With Canynge, as in Sir S, de Byrtonne, the favourite church is inseperably associated, and its 
glories become the index to the ‘ buylders fame.” In the second poem, ‘‘on our Ladies 
Chyrche,” thus sings the “ auncient rhymer.” 


Stay, curyous traveller, and pass not bye 
Until this fetive pile astound thine eye, 
Whole rocks on rocks with yron joyned survie, 
And okes with okes entremed disponced lie; 
This mighty pile that keepes the windes at baie, 
Fyre-leven and the mokis storme defie, 
That shootes aloofe into the reaulmes of daie, 
Shall be the record of the buylders fame for aie. 


Thou seest this maystrie of a human hand, 
The pryde of Brystowe and the westerne lande ; 
Yet is the buylder's vertues much moe greete ; 
Greeter than can bie Rowlie’s pen be scande ; 
Thou seest the saynctes and kinges in stonen state, 
That seem'd with breath and human sonl despand ; 
As payrd to us enseem these men of state, 
Such is greete Canynges mynde when payred to God elate. 


Well maiest thou be astound, but view it well ; 
Go not from hence before thou see thy fill, 
And learn the builder's virtues, and his name ; 
Of this tall spyre in every countye telle, 
And with thy tale the rich in lazing shame, 
Show how the glorious Canynge did excelle, 
How here, good man a friend for Kynges became, 
And gloryous paved at once the way to heaven and fame. 
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IV.—-THOMAS ROWLEY, PRIEST AND POET. 


Splendid and imposing as are the characters and minor legends of the ‘‘ doughty knight ” 
and the “reverend dean,” both they and others less prominent must be regarded as mere 
accessories to the grand conception of the young magician,—that of introducing to the world 
this extraordinary personage, the productions of whose exalted genius had been covered with 
the dust of centuries, and the revelation of which was to introduce a new era in our national 
records, and, if genuine, were calculated to disrupture ‘“‘the great laws of the history of poetry 
and even of general literature,” and to involve in doubt all previously settled standards that 
measured the mental altitude of England’s most illustrious bards. 


It is decreed 

Illusion come, work thy all potent deed, 
And deal around the land thy subtle dole. 

Be the solemn subject drest 

In antique numbers, antique vest 
In time’s proud smiles right gorgeously array’d, 
With many a strange conceit and lore profound, 
There he the bookman’s sapient art displayed, 
While folly gapes and wonder stares around, 
See fancy wafts her radiant forms along, 
Borne on the plume sublime of everlasting song. 

* * * * * * 


Confirm ye Pierian powers! the bold design, 
And stamp with RowLey’s name each consecrated line.'—Anon. 

Over the north porch of St. Mary’s, Redcliffe, there is amuniment room, in which were deposited 
six or seven chests, one of which was called Mr. Canynges Cofre. In the year 1727, it was deter- 
mined by the vestry that it should be opened and examined, and the deeds and papers relating to 
the church removed to the south porch ; whilst the others, supposed to be valueless, were left to the 
disposal of the sexton and his nephew, the father of Thomas Chatterton—the latter found them 
useful in his school, and appears to have appropriated them very freely, as it is stated that 
young Chatterton found one parchment covering the family bible, and other pieces used 
for threadpapers—the writing upon these and others he declared to be poetical, and to have 
been written by Mr. Canynges, and by a friend of his, Thomas Rowley, whom he first styled 
monk, and afterwards a secular priest of the fifteenth century. 

These assertions were supported by the production of the alleged original MSS. of several 
smaller poems, and one ballad of considerable length to Mr. Calcott, of Bristol, who sub- 
mitted them to the inspection of Mr. Barrett, a gentleman, who had taken great interest in the 
antiquities of the city, and was engaged in writing its history. He, too, succeeded in obtaining 
several fragments in prose and verse, written upon vellum. A fac simile of one of these, * The 
Account of William Canynge’s Feast,”’ engraved by Strutt, is published in Mr. Tyrwhitt’s and 
in Dr. Mille’s editions of Rowley’s Poems. 

The following is Thomas Rowley’s account of himself. 

“T was fadre confessor to masteres Roberte and Mastre William Cannings. Mastre Robert 

was a man after his fadre’s own hearte, greedie of gaynes and sparynge of alms deeds; but 
mastre William was mickle courteous, and gave me many marks in my needs. At the age of 
twenty-two years deceased master Roberte, and by master William’s desyre bequeathed me 
one hundred marks; I went to thank master William for his mickle courtesie, and to make 
tender of myselfe to him. Fadre, quod he, I have a crotchett in my brayne, that will need your 
‘aide. Master William, said I, if you command me I will go to Roome for you; not so farr 
‘distant, said he: I ken you for a mickle learned priest; if you will leave the parysh of our 
\ladie, and travel for mee, it shall be mickle to your profits. 
a gave my hands, and he told mee that I must goe to all the abbies and pryorys, and gather 
together auncient drawyings, if of anie account, at any price. Consented I to the same, and 
Pursuant sett out on the Mundaie following for the minister of our Ladie and Saint Goodwyne, 
\Where a drawing of a steeple, contryved for the belles when rung to swaie out of the syde into 
\the ayre, had I thence ; it was done by Syr Symon de Mambrie, who, in the troublesomme 
‘rayne of kyng Stephen, devoted himselfe, and was shorne. 

“‘Hakes showed me a manuscripts in Saxonne, but I was onley to bargayne for drawyings. 
The next drawyings I metten with was a church to be reard, so as in the form of a cross, the 
end standing in the ground ; along manuscript was annexed. Master Cannings thought no 
workman culd be found handie enough to do it.—The tale of the drawers deserveth relation.— 
Thomas de Blunderville, a preeste, although the preeste had no allows, lovd a fair mayden, and 
on her begatt a sonn. Thomas educated his sonn; at sixteen years he went into the warrs, 
and neer did return for five years.—His mother was married to a knight, and bare a daughter, 
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then sixteen, who was seen and loved by Thomas, sonn of Thomas, and married to him, 
unknown to her mother, by Ralph de Mesching, of the minster, who invited, as custom was, 
two of his brothers, Thomas de Blunderville and John Heschamme. Thomas nevertheless had 
not seen his sonn for five years, yet kenned him instantly ; and learning the name of the bryde, 
took him asydde and disclosed to him that he was his sonn, and was weded to his own sistre, 
Younge Thomas toke on so that he was shorne. 

“ The abbott of the minster of Peterburrow sold it me: he might have bargayned twenty 
marks better, but master William would not part with it. The prior of Coventree did sell mea 
picture of great account, made by Badilian Y’allyanne, who did live in the reign of Kynge 
Henrie the First, a man of fickle temper, havyng been tendred syx pounds of silver for it, to 
which he said naie, and afterwards did give it to the then abbott of Coventriee. In brief, I 
gathered together manie marks value of fine drawyings, all the works of mickle cunning. Master 
William culled the most choice parts, but hearing of a drawying in Durham church hee did send me, 

‘* Fadree, you have done mickle well, all the chatils are more worth than you gave; take this 
for your paynes: so saying, he did put into my hands a purse of two hundreds good pounds, 
and did say that I should note be in need; I did thank him most heartily. The choise 
drawyng, when his fadre did dye, was begunn to be put up, and somme houses near the old 
church erased ; it was drawn by Aflema, preeste of St. Cutchberts, and offered as a drawyng for | 
Westminster, but cast asyde, being the tender did not speak French. I had now mickle of 
ryches, and lyvd in a house on the hill, often repayring to mastre William, who was now lord 
of the house. I sent my verses touching his church, for which he did send me mickle good 
things. In the year kyng Edward came to Bristow, master Cannings sent for me to avoid a 
marriage which the kyng was bent upon between him and a ladie he ne’er had seen, of the 
familee of the Winddevilles; the danger were nigh, unless avoided by one remidee, an holie one, 
which was, to be ordained a sonn of holy church, beyng franke from the power of kynges in that 
cause, and cannot be wedded. Mr. Cannings instauntly sent me to Carpenter, his good friend, 
bishop of Worcester, and the Fryday following was prepared and ordayned the next day, the 
daie of St. Mathew, and on Sunday sung his first mass in the church of our ladie, to the 
astonishing of kyng Edward, who was so furiously madd and ravyngs withal, that master 
Cannings was wyling to give him 3000 marks, which gave him peace again, and he was 
admyted to the presence of the kyng, staid in Bristow, partook of all his pleasures and pas- 
times till he departed the next year. 

‘“*T gave master Cannings my Bristow tragedy, for which he gave me in hands twentie pounds, 
and did praise it more than I did think my self did deserve, for I can say in troth I was never 
proud of my verses since I did read master Chaucer; and now haveing nought to do, and not 
wyling to be ydle, I went to the minster of our Ladie and Saint Goodwin, and then did purchase 
the Saxon manuscripts, and sett my selfe diligentley to translate and worde it in English metre, 
which in one year I performed and styled it the Battle of Hastyngs ; master William did bar- 
gyin for one manuscript, and John Pelham, an esquire, of Ashley, for another.—Master William 
did praise it muckle greatly, but advised me to tender it to no man, beying the menn whose 
name were therein mentioned would be offended. He gave me 20 markes, and I did goe to 
Ashley, to master Pelham, to be payd of him for the other one I left with him. 

* But his ladie being of the family of the Fiscamps, of whom some things are said, he told me 
he had burnt it, and would have me burnt too if I did not avaunt. Dureing this dinn his wife 
did come out, and made a dinn to speake by a figure, would have over sounded the bells of our 
Ladie of the Cliffe ; I was fain coutent to get away in a safe skin. 

“‘T wrote my Justice of Peace, which master Cannings advised me secrett to keep, which I 
did ; and now being grown ancient I was seized with great pains, which did cost me mickle of 
marks to be cured off. Master William offered me a canon’s place in Westbury College, which 
gladly had I accepted but my pains made me stay at home. After this mischance I lived in a 
house by the Tower, which has not been repaired since Robert Consull of Gloucester repayrd 
the castle and wall here I liv’d warm, but in my house on the hyll the ayer was mickle keen: 
some marks it cost me to put in repair my new house ; and brynging my chattles from the ould; 
it was a fine house, and I much marville it was untenanted, A person greedy of gains was the 
then possessour, and of him I did buy it at a very small rate, having looked on the ground 
works and mayne supports, and fynding them staunch, and repayrs no need wanting, I did buy 
of the owner, Geoffery Coombe, on a repayring lease for ninety-nine years, he thinkyingit 


would fall down everie day ; but with a few marks expence did he put it up in a manner neat, 
and therein I lyved.” 


[To be continued. ] 
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HEIRS APPARENT. 


DUKE ROBERT AND PRINCE HENRY. 


If there be any lesson in the record of human life that recurs more frequently than another, 
(being written on every page of history and heard in every whisper of tradition) it is that which 
teaches the vanity of human hopes, the instability of human greatness. Expressive and beau- 
tiful as is the type of the prophet’s gourd, it owes its very beauty to its truthfulness and its 
unanswerable appeal to general experience—for who is there among us who has not beheld his 
freshest and greenest hopes withering, in the very moment of perfection, from some worm at 
their root? There may, indeed, be some fortunate ones whose sorrows are yet to come— 
favoured beings on whose path of life the shadows have yet to fall; let them remember that 
evening shadows fall the longest, and prepare to meet them! But equally to those who have 
and to those who have not mourned, may the lessons of experience be useful; we learn resignation, 
by comparing our sorrows with those of our fellow men. Let us look what royalty teaches. 

The history of the heirs apparent to the British crown since the Norman conquest strikingly 
exemplifies that though “man proposes, God disposes ;” since out of the thirty-five sovereigns 
who have ascended the throne since the Norman Conqueror, not more than six or eight monarchs 
have been succeeded by their eldest son. A variety of circumstances has occasioned this 
remarkable departure from the ordinary line of succession; in some cases there was no heir 
male, in others death, a more powerful monarch, stepped between the heir and his estate, bidding 
the young aspirant for royal honours forego his splendour and become a tenant of that “‘ narrow 
house’ which is prepared for all that live. In some of the most remarkable instances of this 
kind, as in the deaths, of Edward the Black Prince, of Arthur, son of Henry VII., and of Henry 
son of James I., the English nation seemed to sustain an irreparable loss, since they were 
princes of whom it was fondly hoped that they would prove a blessing to the people ;—but out 
of the change in the succession, consequent on their demise, arose some events which mocked 
all human calculation, and on which it is impossible that we, in our finite wisdom, should dare 
to pronounce a judgment. Had the Black Prince succeeded to Edward III. instead of Richard 
II., the wars of the Roses would probably not have occurred; had Arthur succeeded Henry 
VII. instead of Henry VIII., where, or in what would the Reformation have originated ;— had 
Henry been king instead of Charles I. should we have had the civil war and the Protectorate of 
Oliver Cromwell ? 

But, besides these princes, there were many who seemed to have a most unhappy destiny, 
being cut off from life and authority by the cruel ambition of near relatives. The first of these 
unfortunates was Robert Duke of Normandy, eldest son of William the 1st, whose undoubted 
right it was to succeed to the English throne. His father, appointed him to the government of 
Normandy, but, being young, headstrong and ambitious he wished to become independent of 
the paternal authority, and excited the Norman barons to revolt against England. William’s 
superior prowess soon put down the insurrection, and Robert, humbled to the dust, implored 
his father’s pardon. There was too much of his own insubordinate temper and wild valour in 
the young prince not to make the father look leniently on his son, and he forgave to his valour 
the peralty he had incurred by disobedience and disloyalty. ‘The restless and turbulent 
disposition of the prince led him to enter eagerly into the views of the first crusaders, and he 
was actually in the field of Palestine when, by the death of his father, he became the monarch 
of England and Normandy. His next brother, William Rufus, without any apparent scruples, 
immediately possessed himself of the English throne, and had occupied it about thirteen years 
when the fatal arrow of Sir Walter Tyrrel, in the New Forest, sent him to give an account of 
his usurpations and cruelty where no plea of ambition or expediency could avail in his behalf. 
Henry, third son of William, immediately assumed the regal power—perhaps excusing himself 
to his conscience by recalling the remarkable observation made by his father on his death-bed. 
The dying monarch, in the presence of William and Henry, was dictating his will, in which he 
left Normandy to Robert and England to William, his treasures in money being for Henry ;— 
on which that prince exclaimed, ‘“‘ Of what use will treasure be to me when I shall have no 
place wherein to keep it?’ His father, whose sagacity had discovered Henry’s superior 
intellectual character, bade him have patience, for that, in time, all that he should leave would 
be his. And so it proved, for when Robert returned and claimed the kingdom from Henry, 
that prince gave him 3000 marks yearly out of his treasures to forego his claim, with the 
proviso that the survivor should be king. Robert, however, was soon weary of his compact, 
Normandy was now too narrow a space for his ambition; he was persuaded that he had sold 
his birth-right for a mess of pottage, and he rebelled against his brother as he had formerly 
done against his father, and with the same result. Henry by superior force defeated the 
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troops of Robert, and, having taken him prisoner, he brought him to England, and sent him to 
Cardiff Castle, in Glamorganshire. 

It would be an useless enquiry to enter into the legal merits of this case between the two 
brothers ; since, though the law of primogeniture was clearly in favour of Robert’s right to the 
throne of England, yet the will of his father as clearly determined that he was not to succeed to 
the kingdom but only to the dukedom ;—in which latter case Henry, as heir to William Rufus, 
was the next in succession. But there is a great moral question involved, which can only be 
argued on the broad principle of right or wrong, and though, (as is usually the case,) both the 
parties are erring, one seems infinitely more guilty than the other. Admitting that Robert, by 
his contract with Henry, had given up all claim to the throne, it was so clearly a contract to 
his own injury that Henry could scarcely expect him to keep it; he should, therefore, if 
swayed by justice and magnanimity, either have relinquished the crown or have made another 
agreement with his brother of a more favourable nature. He had, however, no such views ; 
for fond as he was of learning, it exerted over him no softening, or purifying influence. 

Robert was safe in Cardiff Castle ; he had two keepers who attended him every where, and 
“he was permitted,” (such are the words of an old historian) ‘to enjoy the king’s parks, 
meadows and forests,’ and thereupon he attempted to escape from his keepers and to be at large. 
What a lesson for human nature may be gleaned from this slight picture! if we will but take 
into consideration the relative position of the two brothers—children, as they were, of the same 
parents, and therefore having, we may reasonably suppose, sympathetic feelings, tastes and 
habits. Robert, the elder, had always been of an impetuous character and his life of conflict, travel 
and vicissitude, strengthening his naturally restless and exigeant habits, must have made his con- 
finement in the dark halls of Cardiff as irksome as it is possible for us to conceive. How could 
he fail to feel that he was a captive, separated from his wife and children, and denied the 
employments and amusements, if not the comforts, to which he had been accustomed ; while 
his brother, his ambitious, over-reaching brother, in the splendour of a court and in the indul- 
gence of every passion, scarcely allowed him to breathe the air of heaven. Naturally, if not 
prudently, he attempted to elude his guards, but he was retaken, and they immediately reported 
to Henry what had taken place. Was the king, touched by remorse, eager to soothe his 
unhappy brother? did he send for him to. his court and endeavour, by kind and respectful 
attentions, to remove the deep sense of injury that he entertained? No !— irresponsible power, 
that most fatal possession to one of human mould, had hardened the royal heart—and Henry 
gave orders to his brother’s gaolers to put out his eyes, that he might never again be tempted by 
looking on the fair face of nature, to wish for freedom. How coldly, as imagination shows us 
the heated metal bowl by whose agency the precious gift of sight was ruined, does the blood run 
to the heart—we shudder as the imploring cries of the prisoner seem to ring in our ears, and 
prophetic indignation denounces on the patricidal crime a certain and heavy acquittal. 

In the following year, Henry, who had several illegitimate children, first held in his arms a son 
whom he could contemplate as the inheritor of his dignity, the prop and stay of his house. 
This boy, who was also named Henry, was all that the fondest father could desire, and each suc- 
ceeding year as it witnessed his growth in beauty and virtue strengthened the trust of the king 
in the stability of his own good fortune; what thought he of his brother pining away existence 
in solitude and darkness—the iron of captivity entering “‘ into his very soul ;”—nor for eighteen 
years did he ever think of him, but, lulled into security by continued success, forgot ‘‘ that in 
all that time the western breeze had not once fanned the captive’s blood; that he had seen no 
sun, no moon in all that time, nor had the voice of friend or kinsman breathed through his 
lattice.” The years thus painfully dragged through by Prince Robert were conferring strength 
and maturity upon Prince Henry, and his fond father already saw him, in imagination, filling 
the throne from which, in a few years, he must expect himself to descend. As if he had for- 
gotten the very existence of his injured brother, he resolved that his son, in his eighteenth year, 
should go over and assume the authority of the Duke of Normandy, and at once receive the oaths 
of allegiance from his Norman Barons, and do homage for his possession of it to the king of 
France, of whose crown Normandy was still a fief. That nothing should be wanting (except 
justice) to render these ceremonies imposing, Henry and his whole court accompanied the young 
prince in their progress through the province thus shamefully usurped from the unhappy Robert, 
and they performed every solemnity and indulged in every festivity that could be supposed 
worthy of the great occasion. Yet often, in the very midst of unholy enjoyments, doth “ even- 
handed justice commend the poisoned chalice to our own lips,” and thus it was with Henry, 
and out of his most ‘pleasant views” arose the calamity that was to punish him for his many 
crimes. The business that had carried the royal train to Normandy was completed, and the 
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king, with a part of his attendants, embarked for England, leaving the young prince and his 
favourite (though illegitimate) sister, the beautiful Countess of Perché, with all their suite, to 
follow in another vessel. Full of hope and joy the prince embarked, 


“ Fire in his eye, so full of large desire ; 
Power on his strenuous forehead, o’er his face 
Young hopes and ardours run their spangled race, 
Hopes of high fame ; nor shall he miss 
The wing praise that waits on youth like this ; 
Pure friendship shall be his, love’s holiest hour 
And beauty light’ning from her latticed bower. 
But see—but see! death strikes th’ aspiring mark 
And flings his name for ever down the dark.” 


In the morning all was bright and promising, the young nobility of England, of both sexes, 


who were in attendance on the Prince, had with them minstrels and jesters; gaily they 
pursued their way, 


“Youth at the helm and pleasure at the prow,” 


and the song and jest and fatal wine-cup went so freely round that they took “no note of 
time.”” It was towards the end of November, and the night fell soon and darkly on the waters; 
the intoxicated mariners became bewildered—no one had been wise or sober enough to keep 
| the necessary look-out, and, ere they were aware, the vessel struck on the rocks near Barfleet. 
Terrible, above the noise of the moaning wind and the surging wave, arose the shrill cry of 
| despair and death, as they who had crowded on the deck of the vessel saw the one boat leaving 
\thera behind to perish. In this boat was the Prince, whom all were anxious to save, and saved 
|he might have been if his ear, with the instinct of a noble affection, had not distinguished the 
‘ery of his sister amid the many voices that called upon them to return. Regardless of the 
| caution of those in the boat, the Prince commanded them to go back and try to save her—they 
‘obeyed, but, the moment they neared the vessel, all who could, crowded into the boat and it 
went down, committing to the deep the treasures of many hearts. 

Of all the young, gay, beautiful and distinguished persons who had embarked in that ill-fated 
vessel not one survived ; a butcher of Rouen, Fitz-Stephen by name, clung through the night 
\to apiece of the mast and reached the shore on the following morning, to be the unwelcome 
/messenger, to Henry, of these “heavy tidings.”. The miserable father heard the tale in silence 
‘and fainted away :—from that hour to the day of his death he was never seen to smile. 
| The age in which he lived was one that held the belief in visible and immediate judgments 
on the crimes of men, and this afflicion, both in its severity and in the means by which it was 
brought about, seems to have been a fitting punishment for Henry’s vices and sins. His 
legitimate son perished for and with his illegitimate daughter—both died on their return from 
the performance of an unjust act—an usurpation of another’s rights. Poor blind prisoner of 
Cardiff! thou wert indeed amply avenged—and the smile might well depart from the face of 
thine oppressor—since now, after eighteen years of happiness, a cloud, darker than that which 
had so long o’ershadowed thee, had fallen upon him. What, in his hours of lonely musing, 
could he recal to cheer him ?—rather, like the mighty monarch of the East, did he not, 
conscience-stricken, see hand writing on the walls of his palace, warning him that his kingdom 
had virtually departed from him. He could not but remember that the popular voice had 
already attributed the deaths of William Rufus and of Prince Richard (son of Robert of 
Normandy), in the New Forest, to the hand of justice—as a fit punishment for the laying waste 
of so much land for the mere gratification of royal caprice; nor could he forget the funeral of 
his father, the Conqueror, who, having built the stately cathedral of Caen in Normandy, left 
directions that he should be there interred. In obedience to this injunction his body was 
carried to Caen—his tomb was prepared, a train of nobles, prelates, and officiating priests were 
assembled to perform that most solemn of human rites, the burial of a king ;—the prayers had 
been said, the requiem was chanted, and the moment had arrived when the dust was to return 
to dust, but, before the earth could receive the coffin, one from among the people stepped 
boldly to the grave and sternly forbade the interment. ‘‘ Who art thou,” they enquired, ‘ who 
thus rashly interferest, and wherefore dost thou challenge our right to lay the body of the King 
in this tomb, in the cathedral that he himself erected for the honour of God?” ‘Iam Ascolinus 
Fitz-Arthur,” replied the man in fearless tones, ‘‘ and I refuse to you the right to lay the King’s 
body in that grave because the ground is mine. On this spot stood my father’s dwelling—here 
was the hearth where I was reared: without law—without compensation of any kind, your 
king, William the Bastard, took possession of my father’s house ;—he tore down the roof-tree— 
he levelled the walls—he affected to consecrate it to God—shall God accept robbery for sacrifice? 


accursed be the hand that despoiled the poor man’s home—ye shall not lay his bones to moulder 
jhere, for the grave is mine.” 
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Great, say the old chronicles, was the amazement of baron and priest at his denunciation of 
Fitz-Arthur; they were seized with a superstitious dread and thought not of resisting the man’s 
command. Finally, by fair words and a large payment of money, they obtained his leave to lay 
William in this grave, but the incident was thought ominous and prophetic of the judgments 
that would fall on his descendants for his many deeds of violence and rapine. Still, with all 
these things in his memory, and knowing his brother's state of syffering, the ‘“‘ offending Adam” 
was not whipped out of Henry ; he could not relinquish his throne, and when Robert died, after 
twenty-cight years of captivity, he anxiously endeavoured to secure the succession to his 
daughter, the Empress Maud, and, after her, to her son, the Prince Henry. This, however, 
belongs to another chapter of history ; here is finished the melancholy recital of the destiny of 
the two first heirs apparent to the British crown—Robert, eldest son of William the conqueror, 
and Henry, eldest son of Henry I. There is much matter for serious reflection in other pas- 
sages of English history, which record the wrongs and sufferings of some of the heirs, apparent 
and presumptive, of these realms ;—since among them may be numbered Arthur, nephew to 
King John—Edward, nephew to Richard III.--Mary Queen of Scots—and the last of the 
Stuarts, “bonnie Prince Charlie.” The several histories of these distinguished individuals 
would bring before us the manners of the people of England at some of the most important 
epochs of our history—nor could they fail to teach us that however mankind may alter the mode 
of life, still our governing passions are the same; our desire is “to shine or rule ;” and though 
one man, to be a king, put out his brother’s eyes, and a woman, to be a queen in safety, cut off 
her cousin’s head, yet they acted strongly under strong temptation, and He who made them, 
and can alone discern their secret thoughts, may consider them as not more guilty than the 
individual who, without provocation, and ‘for sport” only, inflicts an injury upon the person 
or feelings of a fellow creature. Unkindness sometimes kills as surely as the sword, and he 
who to-day, under a free government, in a professedly Christian community, and with all the 
boasted enlightenment of the age, takes advantage of his situation and grinds to the earth a poor 
brother, or sister, dependant upon him for comfort or for bread, may take heed to his ways— 
in days of old, had he been Prince Henry, he would have put out his brother’s eyes, and seized 
upon his throne. ; 


THE RAILWAYS OF ENGLAND. 


NO. IlL—MANCHESTER AND SHEFFIELD. 


In our last Number we adverted to the oldest and one of the most perfect of the railways in 
the kingdom—we now pass to a line yet in progress, although partially opened for the convey- 
ance of passengers. The permanent advantages likely to result to the two great marts of 
productive industry,—Manchester and Sheffield,—from the establishment of a direct railway 
communication between them, it is impossible at present to predict—it is to be hoped they will 
not be confined to the superiority which this line will possess over the circuitous route by the 
Leeds and North Midland railways; but it is reasonable to expect that the facility which will 
thereby be afforded to the intermediate towns and villages for successful traffic, will exerta 
beneficial influence throughout. 

Whilst the features of the country through which this line is intended to pass, offer the highest 
attractions to the tourist and the lovers of the picturesque—opening up, as it will, a portion 
of the most delightful scenery of Derbyshire—they present at the same time a complication of 
difficulties demanding the utmost powers of engineering skill; and the line, when completed, 
will probably display a series of the most wonderful achievements that railways have prompted 
human energy to accomplish. The cuttings, in some parts, extend to a depth below the 
surface that we do not remember to have seen equalled on any other line—one of the tunnels 
will open a dreary passage of upwards of three miles in length, and the viaduct over the Etherow 
surpasses in height every similar erection in the kingdom. To this latter undertaking, in 
connection with the general subject of bridge-building, we propose more particularly, to direct 
the attention of the reader. 

Perhaps there is nothing which taxes more unreservedly the skill and judgment of the railway 
engineer than that of the construction of bridges and viaducts. The mere excavation of 4 
quantity of earth-work, the cutting through of a hill, or the filling up of an adjacent hollow 
to the requisite level, require little more beyond manual labour, than the calculation of the 
amount to be removed, and the space to be occupied. But when rivers are to be spanned, and 


ravines to be crossed, with uncertain and variable stratas for their beds, and in many instances 
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in the vicinity of towns, and in localities where houses, miils, manufactories, and similar 
erections, occupy the site of the projected line, the highest efforts of genius are laid 
under contribution. In such cases the throwing up of a mound is impracticable, or if 
within the range of possibility would involve an amount of labour and expense totally 
incommensurate with the end to be attained ; other, and less artificial means are therefore adopted, 
in the erection of bridges and viaducts, with piers, covering only such an area as is necessary 
for stability, and built up to sustain a superstructure over which a roadway may be securely |. 
carried. A stately bridge over a wide and rapid river, while it is one of the most difficult, is 
justly esteemed one of the most striking evidences of human power. To behold gigantic arches 
composed of innumerable fragments, so disposed and united as to form one compact body, 
which, spanning the stream, affords above the means of communication, and allows below an 
uninterrupted passage to navigation, is sufficient to awaken the wonder of every spectator. 
Hence the science of bridge building ranks amongst the grandest achievements of the hand of man. 
Differing as such undertakings do in situation, involving the adoption of different means to 
secure the same end, there is one consideration, second only in importance to the requirements 
of safety, durability, and elegance, which presents itself to the practical engineer in all works of 
such magnitude, namely, the cost of production; and it should be his paramount endeavour to 
avail himself only of those means by which his object may be accomplished without sacrifice of 
labour or of material. Fitness, therefore, and a skilful disposition of parts, combined with archi- 
‘tectural correctness, constitute the perfection of all such structures. In the construction of 
viaducts for railways, greater strength is of course requisite than in similar erections for road- 
ways, and as the nature of the country frequently requires such undertakings to be of great 
magnitude, they form a most important item in gross cost of laying down a line. Stone is in 
general employed for bridges and viaducts, but in many cases it cannot be used throughout, 
and where the heights are too low for the spans in turning large arches, cast iron has been 
attempted, but its cost and weight are nearly equal to those of stone. By a wooden superstruc- 
ture, however, these disadvantages may be obviated, provided a durable mode of construction be 
adopted, for the strength of the wood itself exceeding, in proportion, its bulk and weight, the 
piers and abutments may be considerably lengthened, and much less material be used in their 
formation when they are to sustain a roadway of timber. On the application of wood to 
railway viaducts and bridges, a very able and interesting paper was read by the Rev. Dr. 
Robinson of Armagh, before the Meeting in Newcastle of the British Association, in 1838, and 
from this we avail ourselves of the following extract. 

The reverend gentleman, in speaking of the Ouseburn Viaduct, observed, that “ this magnificent erection was a 
striking evidence of the advance of science. If some years a it had been proposed to throw a bridge over a valley 
| more than two thousand feet in width, and upwards of one 


undred and twenty in depth, the project would have 
| been accounted visionary; but Mr. Green, by a beautiful adaptation of means to an end, and availing himself of 


modern contributions to science, had accomplished a work which, in the eyes of those who were acquainted with 
mechanics, threw into the shade the pyramids of Egypt, and the architrives of ancient Greece, as works of a bar- 
barous age. Mr. Green was called upon to erect a bridge, not for ordinary purposes, but one over which a ponderous 
mass was to travel with the speed of the rushing tempest, and the momentum of the thunderbolt. Stone was a 
very costly as well as weighty material to employ in the erection of the Ouseburn Viaduct, as such a structure would 
have required a weight of material exceeding that of the bridge erected, by two thousand tons. It was not, therefore, 
desirable for the pu’ , especially considering the researches which had been made in the earth beneath, and, if 
possible, iron was still more formidable; it was brittle as well as weighty. Wood alone remained as the material for 
the superstructure, and to wood Mr. Green resorted; and to the eye of a mechanic, the model now exhibited would 
make the beauty and transcendent merit of the structure fully evident. Over a frame-work, such as was used in the 
building of stone or brick arches, Mr. Green bent several planks of wood, end to end, till the span was completed; 
over these, a second tier was laid, taking care that the joinings of the two layers should not occur together; an 
| between the wood some substance was placed, to exclude the rain and the air. In this manner tier after tier was 
|laid, till a grand and massive arch was formed. Ifa tree could have been procured sufficiently large for the purpose 
(and none such did the earth produce,) still it would not have been so strong. It was common for a large piece of 
timber to be faulty in some part or other; and therefore, even if a tree of sufficient dimensions could have been met 
bp it was better that planks should be used, as affording an opportunity of selecting what was sound and rejecting 
unsound, 
It might be said that wood was perishable and therefore inapplicable to so costly and stupendous a structure.— 
But here again Mr. Green availed himself of an admirable discovery, and one which illustrated the beautiful mode in 
which the arts and sciences ministered to each other.—A medical man, in the seclusion of his laboratory, ascertained 
that corrosive sublimate, or the bichloride of mercury, a deadly poison, had its antidote in decayed vegetable matter ; 
and a practical man of the world (Mr. Kyan), fastening upon this discovery, had the sagacity to perceive the advan- 
tages which would result from making the cure operate as a poison to the antidote—and thus he arrived ata 
preventive to dry rot in timber. Aided by this agar tag! the nce of which would have utterly vitiated his 
project, Mr. Green made his wooden stucture to vie with the eternity of marble or granite.” 


Messrs. J. and B. Greene, of Newcastle, have completed several timber viaducts and bridges 
of immense magnitude on this principle, on the Newcastle and North Shields Railway, and on 
the West Durham Railway, across the south Esk at Dalkeith, the former having been used and 
proved beyond all doubt, ever since the opening of that line in 1858, carrying over it an average 
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number of passengers, exceeding two thousand per day, and locomotive engines and trains 
twenty times daily. 

In 1834 the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway Company offered a premium for the best plan of 
a railway bridge (having due consideration as to cost) to cross the river Tyne above Scotswood. 
Upon this, the subject of wooden arches, formed of laminating deals, again engaged Mr. Green's 
attention; and the design submitted on this principle was approved by the directors, and ob- 
tained the premium. The bridge was.to consist of five segmental timber arches, each with two 
ribs, one hundred and twenty feet span. These arches were to be erected upon piers of piles 
and framing, with stone abutments. A model (one twelfth of the proposed span) was exhibited 
to the meeting; the sectional area of all the timbers being the hundred and forty-fourth part 
of the timbers to be used for the arches, one hundred and twenty feet span. With this model, 
experiments were made in 1834, in the presence of several of the directors of the railway, anda 
number of scientific gentlemen, which proved highly satisfactory, for a weight of two hundred and 
fifty stone was placed upon it, without the slightest deflexion of the arch being perceptible. 
This, multiplied by one hundred and forty-four, according to the scale of the model, gives 
thirty four thousand nine hundred stone, or upwards of two hundred and eighteen tons, as the 
weight the arch would bear without being affected. 

The view before the reader delineates one of the most beautiful and stupendous works con- 
nected with railways to which engineering science has as yet given birth. The line of the 
Sheffield, Ashton, and Manchester Railway, is carried over the river Etherow by a splendid 
viaduct of three arches, formed of stone and timber. The arches are composed of three timber 
ribs each, formed of three inch planks, put together on the laminating principle, with tar and 
brown paper between each layer. The centre arch is 150 feet span, and forty feet versed sine. 
The western arch is 135 feet span, and the eastern 120 feet ; the radius of each being the same 
as the centre arch, so that the thrust upon the stone piers is rendered as equal as possible. 
The whole of the ribs are five feet in depth; those in the centre of each arch are two feet four 
inches wide, and those at the outsides one foot ten inches. ‘The spandrils are composed of 
timber framing, upon which are placed the main longitudinal beams, which carry the cross- 
joisting and the half balks upon which the rails and chairs are fastened. The cross joists are 
five feet apart from centre to centre. The three ribs in each arch are firmly braced together by 
diagonal and cross stays and wrought iron rods. The extreme length of the viaduct is 506 
feet. Its length, however, is inconsiderable, compared with other similar undertakings, and is 
not so remarkable a feature as the exiraordinary height at which the trains and heavy engines 
used on this line are safely and rapidly carried across the valley below. The extreme height 
from the foundations to the top of the viaduct is 136 feet—more than ten feet higher than the 
viaduct under the Manchester and Birmingham Railway at Stockport, and about fourteen feet 
higher than the celebrated chain bridge over the Menai Straits. The quantity of stone used, 
is about one hundred and eighty-six thousand cubic feet, and of timber about 41,000 cubic 
feet. The foundations of the piers and abutments are laid upon the solid rock. The piers at 
the base above the footings are forty-three and a half feet by twenty-two and a half feet, and 
at the springing they are thirty-five feet by fifteen feet. The stone, which was brought from 
near Tintwistle, (six miles distant) is of excellent quality, and much superior to quarries in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and the whole of the work is solid Ashlar. The timber is from the 
Baltic, all dressed with the plane, and has been immersed in a solution of sulphate of copper to 
render it impervious to the dry rot, or the attack of insects. The entire structure was designed 
by Joseph Locke, Esq., C.E., and executed under the management of Alfred S. Jee, Esq., 
the resident Engineer of the Company. The first foundation stone of this gigantic undertaking 
was laid on the 5th of March 1842, by John Chapman, Esq., one of the Directors of the 
Company, and the whole, notwithstanding the turns-out of workmen and the changes of the 
weather, was completed and opened on the 24th December, 1842. The cost of the erection, 
we understand, was about £25,000. 

In this system of timber bridge building, the straight trussing in the main principle of support 
is dispensed with, for the spandril framing cannot be considered as such, It is merely 
a combination of wood work to convey the weight passing over the roadway on the simple 
curved rib ; and all timbers in a state of tension are avoided, for when a weight enters the road- 
way the whole structure undergoes compression. 

At a future period we hope to return to this subject, and to be able to present some interesting 
facts’and observations connected with the tunnel ‘on the Manchester, Ashton and Sheffield 
line, which, when completed, will present the longest excavation on any railway inthe kingdom. 
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E ASTROLOGER’S 


THE ASTROLOGER’S BRIDE. 


THE LEGEND OF THE FISH AND RING. 


BY MISS MARIA JOSEPHINE REDDELL 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


Stepney church-—I mean Stepney in or near London—Stepney church is a strange antiquated 
building ; but it wears an age that is unlovely—it has nothing of the rude magnificence, the 
sculptured pomp, or the coloured lights that crown the age of some fanes with a halo of dreams 
and glory—it has none of the poetry of the past, spite of the stone from Carthage embedded in 
its porch ; its heavy, low-hung galleries and darkened aisles make it gloomy within, and without 
its spacious grave-yard is a ruin of ruins. Yet even here, to this seemingly barren spot, 

‘antiquity has bequeathed a singular legend—one of those pageants of the past, in which the 
simple and the wonderful, seen through the mists of time, figure like the story of another earth. 

On the outer wall of the church, on the east side, is a rudely sculptured device—a fish holding a 
ring in its mouth; beneath is an inscription nearly effaced, but which, with the aid of tradition, 
‘reveals the following romantic tale. 

Sir Grey de Mervyn, knight, though he was living in troublous times, and thirty years 
had passed over his head, had ‘for a lengthened period quitted the field and the tournament to 
‘devote himself exclusively to what that age called learning: and night after night did the lamp 
‘burn almost till daylight in the garden tower of Bromley Pleasance, where the sage Sir Grey, 

as he was called, pored over the dreams of astrology, occasionally varied by the still more | 
dazzling visions of alchymy. Save the occasional presence of an aged man, his preceptor in } 
these sublime arts, his studies were pursued alone. It was a beautiful starlight night, and Sir 
Grey and his companion sat together in the tower, each deeply occupied with a mysteriously 
\lined and figured page. The latter was a withered-looking man, with small black eyes, and long 
igrey hair; the knight young, fair, and of a beauty that would have been effeminate but for the 
lustrous and fiery dark eye, and the lofty but too frequently frowning brow. ‘ Wonderful,” 
he exclaimed, as he compared the product of their calculations; “and yet, father,-not so, for 
truth must be ever one. See how exactly they agree, even to a figure, and now, father, for the 
interpretation.” The old man looked at both manuscripts, and without reply, peered earnestly 
‘into the eyes of Sir Grey. 

_ You do not think | fear my fate ?”” asked the knight, with a laugh somewhat forced. 

‘One answer, and I read it,” returned the other, ‘‘and speak it freely. Sir knight, has the 
fair enemy of man yet made a lodgment in your heart—in short, are you, or have you been 
what is called, in love?” 

Sir Grey smiled proudly, almost scornfully : ‘‘ No, father,” he replied, “ I have no fancy 
for chains, even of my own weaving ; but what of that?” 

“My son,” said the old man, earnestly, fixing his eyes on him, “they will—they must yet bind 
you; ay, spite of yourself, you will wed.” Sir Grey nodded with a half smile. ‘ And you 
will love her you wed,” pursued the other ; ‘ yet will her birth be low, her station lower, and 
her beauty have a being only in your own imagination. So speak the intelligences above—so 
has the stern and immutable fate decreed,” 

The knight frowned impatiently, and glanced at the sword and helmet that hung opposite; 
he rose from his seat, and took the sword in his hand. ‘‘ Do you speak this of me, father?” he 
asked haughtily ; ‘ of Sir Grey de Mervyn? Know you that sword was never lowered save to 
my sovereign—know you that our race is named the pure and noble?” 

“Ido but interpret the voice of the stars, Sir Grey,” replied the Sage, firmly ; “‘it is not I 
that fix or sway your fate.” 

The knight paced the room with crossed arms and a frowning brow, angry, but knowing not 
on whom or how he might expend his wrath, and the Sage watched him with a stealthy glance. 
A light rap at the outer door interrupted the silence. Sir Grey advanced to the window that 
overlooked the garden, and descried, standing without, a diminutive figure, enveloped in a large 
cloak. ‘* Who is there ?” he cried, sternly ; ‘‘ who dare thus intrude on my privacy?” 

“Tt is I, Sir knight,” said a youthful voice, “a pressing cause has brought me hither, in 
quest of the Sage, Albertus. May I crave to know is he here ?” 
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his steps totter. ‘‘ What has happened, what brings you here?” he cried ; ‘speak instantly, 
and return.” 

“I must speak with you, father, face to face, and that immediately,” replied the youth, 

‘“‘T come, I return, but go thou,” returned the Sage, with a broken voice. 

* Surely, father, I will; but first one moment’s parley with you.” 

The sage clenched his hands, and gnashed his teeth with a rage he strove to smother, and 
Sir Grey, throwing the key over the window, sharply bade him enter, and ascend. The next 
minute the youth stood in the chamber; he made a low obeisance on his entrance, without, 
however, moving his hat, the large brim of which threw his face completely into shadow. The 
Sage advanced towards him immediately, and stood so as to intercept the knight’s view of his 
visitor. ‘ What brought thee hither ? speak quickly,” he demanded in a stern tone. 

‘* A stranger from other lands is come to our dwelling,” replied the youth, with a faltering 
voice, “his business is urgent, and his outlandish speech is broken by English words of fearful 
import. He must see you, he says, and that immediately.” 

“‘ And could none but thee come on this mission; but thou must be gadding—bread and 
water, and a dark room, must correct these vagrant fancies.” 

‘*I—I could not but come myself, father,” pleaded the youth ; ‘it was necessary—thou 
thyself wouldst have had it so.” 

‘** Yet, were a little correction not unnecessary,” interposed Sir Grey, “if ’twere only to teach 
thee fitting manners in presence of thy superiors.” And as he spoke, he struck the youth’s 
hat with such force as nearly to throw him to the ground, but the hat was tied firmly on his 
head. The Sage waxed pale, but spoke not; he placed his hand on the knight’s sword, and 
glanced from him to the object of his violence a look the meaning of which was perhaps 
unconsciously clear. The youth gave one slight cry, wrapt his cloak more closely round him, 
and shrunk back through the half open door. Sir Grey cast an enquiring glance at the Sage, 
and advancing to the door, ‘‘ Nay, enter again,” he said, addressing the youth, “and pardon 
me ; had I known what a look has taught me, my arm should have withered ere it struck thee.” 

“ Enough, Sir knight” interposed the Sage, in agitation, “‘let the child depart.” 

** Not before I am pardoned,” persisted Sir Grey ; ‘‘ I owe it to mine own honour.” 

“‘T do freely pardon you,” returned the youth hurriedly. 

‘Nay, give me a pledge,” interceded the knight, extending his hand. The youth bent his 
knee as he took it, and placed it on his forehead for a moment; then rising hastily, drew back 
still further into the shadow of the door. The knight had received this homage with surprise 
and some embarrassment, but resuming his seat he observed, with an assumption of composure, 
‘* Go, father, if thine affairs demand it, we will speak of that thou wottest of to-morrow.” 

‘* Now, Sir knight, if ever, now,” replied the sage; ‘‘ go below, and await me at the outer 
door,” he continued, turning to the youth, who immediately obeyed. ‘Sir knight, I go perhaps 
for years ; a few words only may it be in my power to speak with you, and they shall be words 
of warning. You would avoid the fate you were so anxious to read; if so, beware of the 
domains of the Abbey, and especially of the ford of the Abbey mills.” 

‘* Mean you Westham,” inquired the knight. 

‘* The same,” was the reply. “Sir Grey, you have lost your signet ring.” 

‘* Ay, I lost it on Christmas day in Stepney church, and my search for it has been earnest 
but unavailing.” 

‘“‘ That ring will be restored to thee by the hand that Destiny has doomed to be joined with 
thine at the altar, and by none other can you recover it. Would you forfeit both bride and ring, 
once more avoid the Abbey, but especially the ford of the Abbey Mills. And now, Sir knight, 
a long farewell!” And with an humble obeisance he was about to retire, when Sir Grey said 
hastily, ‘“ Stay, father, yet one moment; when shall I see thee again? Rememberest thou the 
grand secret is yet to be sought ?” 

“T know not. I am summoned hence to a far land, haply to a fearful fate; but should 
that doom overtake thee thou art now so anxious to avoid, be sure that if yet on earth, I will 
be at thy wedding. Farewell!’ The knight suppressed an angry curse, and returned his 
parting bow with a slight nod. 

The Sage withdrew, leaving the knight a prey to mortification and wrath. Short of dishonour, 
no fate could have been foretold him more tepugnant to his proud and fiery nature—to be not 
only the lover, but the husband, of a woman so unsightly in appearance, (so ran his exag- 
gerated thoughts,) low born, low bred—it was, yes, it was impossible—what even the strong 


Before the knight could reply, the Sage walked to the window with an agitation that made| 


arm of destiny might never bring to pass. An hour’s reflection made him smile contemptuously 
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at the very thought; but as he locked the door of the tower on retiring, and paced the yew- 
bordered walk to the house, he dwelt with vexation on the loss of his signet ring, while his 
fancy represented to him, with a strange fidelity, sometimes the deep shade of the Abbey woods 
and the rough stone wall that inclosed them, sometimes the whizz of the Abbey mill and the 
splash of its waters in the moonlight, both shade and stream haunted by a female figure towards 
which his heart alternately raged and softened, as he remembered the tie by which destiny 
had united them. 
CHAPTER SECOND. 

Will any one think it surprising that, with the Sage’s warning perpetually ringing in his ears, 
the scenes from which it banished him were constantly present to the fancy of Sir Grey ?—will 
any wonder that within a month from it being given, one evening, just before the sun set, the 
knight stopped his horse beside the ford of the Abbey mill, and looked around him with a 
mixture of curiosity and awe. The mill was at rest, and not a living being disturbed 
the silence of the scene. Once, at one of the narrow windows of the miller’s dwelling, 
he thought he saw for one moment a face looking through, but it so quickly disappeared that he 
attributed it to his own excited fancy, and with a weakened faith in the verity of astrology he 
plunged into the stream. The ford was never very deep or dangerous, and now the water was 
so shallow that the knight’s horse passed through it nearly dry-shod; the bank, however, on 
the opposite side was steep, and a recent fall of a part of it had made it still more so, and the 
horse required urging, both by the hand and heel of Sir Grey, even to attempt the ascent. The 
panting animal had reached the brink—one effort more was required to make the bank, when 
his foot slipped, and both horse and rider might have been precipitated with violence on the 
road, had not a hand suddenly seized the bridle. So slight an impetus was sufficient to deter- 
mine the wavering balance of the horse ; the next moment he stood safely on the bank, and Sir 
Grey had time to perceive that his-opportune assistant was a young woman about eighteen years 
of age, and, from her dress and appearance, a servant of the mill. In figure she was handsome, 
and there was about her a grace perhaps inseparable from a strong and light figure and an un- 
sophisticated mind ; but the only recommendations of her otherwise plain face were the clear 
bright roses in her cheeks, and the animated expression of her countenance. Meeting Sir 
Grey’s steadfast and earnest gaze, her colour took a deeper hue, and courtesying lowly she 
dropped her folded hands before her, and cast her eyes to the ground. ‘I thank you, my good 
girl,” at length said the knight; “‘ your aid was prompt and effectual ; many of the stronger 
sex might not have done it so readily and so well. Here,” he continued, taking a gold 
piece from his purse, “here is something to remind you that you have served Sir Grey 
de Mervyn.” 

The girl looked up with a quick bright glance, and drew back proudly. ‘‘ No, Sir knight,” 
she said, ‘‘ I dare not claim reward for performing so slight an act of courtesy.” 

Sir Grey looked surprised ; this was scarcely the language or the sentiments of a poor servant 
girl. ‘* Who, and what are you?” he asked. 
| ‘A poor servant of Hobson, the miller, sir knight,” she replied, again colouring. 

“Well, my good girl,” said the knight, descending from his horse, ‘I cannot go without 


making you some slight acknowledgment of my obligation ;” and suddenly approaching her, 
before she could resist or prevent him, he kissed her cheek. By most girls in her station at 
|that time, this, from a person like Sir Grey, would have been considered a mark of honour, and 
|as such it was intended ; but it was not so received. Extricating herself from his arms, she 
started back, and raising her eyes reproachfully for one moment, dashed from them the tears of 
\anger and mortification, and with the speed and lightness of a chamois, darted to the miller’s 
cottage, which without one backward look she entered hastily, closing the door behind her. 
Half mortified, half laughing at the repulse and the flight, Sir Grey remounted his steed, and 
| proceeded on his way, occasionally gazing behind at the cottage, but no human being was to be 
seen either in or near it. The sun had now set,—the evening was rapidly closing in, and 
when, at a turning of the road, he lost sight both of the mill and the house, he urged on his 
horse, intending, by taking a slight circuit, to pass the Abbey grounds on his way home. The 
knight glanced carefully around him as he went, half expecting the female to appear who was to 
restore to him his ring, and as he passed one sturdy looking woman, he almost checked his 
horse, in the belief that it must be her, but she moved on, scarcely noticing him, and he arrived 
at Bromley Pleasance without any further adventure, and almost convinced that the stars, or 
their interpreter, had deceived him. 
Naturally the subject frequently occurred to his mind, and as naturally brought with it the 
image of the Maid of the Mill, and somehow, notwithstanding her want of beauty, there was 
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something very Sinton to Sir Grey in the recollection ; her quick blushes, gentle demeanour, 
and her hurried flight from his gallant acknowledgment, interested him more and more in her 
favour ; and, in short, in a few days after, he ‘again passed the ford of the Abbey mill, and 
halted to recruit his horse on the bank just in view of the cottage door. It was morning ; the 
mill was at work, and Dame Hobson was busy in the narrow garden hanging out the clothes; 
he had satisfied himself that the damsel was nowhere to be seen, when a voice behind him 
arrested his attention by the repetition of his name—he turned quickly round, and recognized 
in the speaker the Maid of the Mill. Uttering an involuntary exclamation of surprise, he inquired 
what she had to say. ‘‘ Sir Grey de Mervyn,” she replied with a firm voice but varying cheek; 
“I pray your pardon for the freedom of disturbing your knightly thoughts, but I have a com: 
mission to restore to you a ring which was found in Stepney church last Christmas day ; it bears 
your crest. Sir knight, I take you to witness I have fulfilled my trust.” Sir Grey received 
the ring in mute astonishment, and the girl was hurrying away, when he suddenly called on her 
to stop—she obeyed. ‘* One word, ” he craved; ‘ where did you find this ring? a 

“ That, Sir knight, signifies not; you have it; is not that enough ?” 

** Not quite. Tell me, fair maid, do you know the fortune due to the finder?” The girl 
drew back with araised colour, as if fearing a repetition of his former mode of acknowledgment, 
** No, no,” he cried, with some vexation, detecting the suspicion, ‘‘no more of that.” Blushing] 
still more deeply, she was again departing, when the kni ght added, ‘though I may be inclined, 
to punish you with a kiss if you refuse me an answer.’ | 

Once more the girl cast on him a bright glance, in which pride and reproach were mingled, | 
“Ts it worthy, Sir Grey de Mervyn,” she demanded, ‘to repay service by insult ?” 

* Insult, call you it, damsel? Sir Grey de Mervyn reserves such treatment for his foes and | 
| his equals. I thank you for my ring, and bid you farewell!’ And without waiting for her. 

answer, the knight urged his horse, and rode off. When he had reached the turn of the road, 
he looked back—he coul!d not refrain—there stood the maid, still fondly gazing after him, and’ 
he perceived that when he was recognised she turned quickly away, and walked towards the 
cottage, and the knight was nearly certain that he saw her steal her hand to her eyes and wipe, 
them with the corner of her apron. The recollection of this incident softened his heart towards’ 
her as he rode on. ‘ Psha,” he said occasionally, “she has neither birth nor beauty—she is a 
poor servant girl, too much honoured by a look of mine,— unworthy of my thoughts.” But 
still did he think of her, and of the destiny which the events that transpired had applied to her, 
And day after day did his mind continue to dwe'l upon her, and his heart io be occupied by her 
image. Sometimes it was with abhorrence and contempt that he recalled the past, sometimes 
with a softer feeling, that he would fain even to himself have denied. But al, at least most, 
impressions, wear away, and at the end of a few wecks little was left of Sir Grey's besides 
curiosity; and the mill ford he determined never to pass again. ‘To the Abbey ground, 
however, there appeared no objection ; the mill servant was searccly likely to be found wander- 
ing there; yet that spot was included in the Sage’s warning, and therefore partook of its 
attractions, and there he determined to seek his fate further. 

There was a part of the Abbey grounds beyond the inclosure, sacred to its inhabitants, which 
was intersected by foot-paths in several directions, and along one of these Sir Grey was wander- 
ing one glowing summer’s noon, having left his horse to the care of a servant, in the high road. 
The luxuriant grass was here and there shadowed by large aged trees, and Sir Grey was passing 
one of these with a slow measured step, when he suddenly stood rivetted on hearing a female 
voice singing a plaintive melody. The words were simple and expressive of the sorrows of 
ambitious love, and they were uttered with a feeling that seemed to appropriate them. The 
knight stood to listen; when the song was finished there was a gentle sigh, and he was almost 
certain that it was his own name that was breathed in a whisper. For honour or curiosity he 
could listen no longer; he therefore advanced to the other side of the tree, and at once dis- 
covered the damsel of the mill ford. On recognizing him, a shrill scream escaped her, and 
starting up with a pale face and trembling limbs, she turned quickly round and bore away with 
her utmost speed, spite of the knight’s repeated calls and entreaties for her return, till, reaching) 
a gap in the hedge, her foot stumbled against the root of a tree, and she fell into the ditch. Sir 
Grey flew towards her, deeply alarmed as he perceived that she made no effort to rise, and on 
reaching the place he found her lying apparently stunned in the ditch, which was fortunately] 
dry. Raising her gently up, he hesitated for a moment what course to adopt; there was no| 
creature within call, no house within sight, and still she lay insensible—he lifted her in his 
arms, and hastened by the nearest path to the mill ford, but just as he arrived within view 
of the cottage, she faintly sighed, and opening her eyes, fixed them upon the knight with an 
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unquiet glance that gradually became conscious; the blood burned in her cheek, and she 
struggled to release herself. ‘‘ Can you stand?” he earnestly enquired; she sighed a hasty 
affirmative, and regaining her feet, offered hurried thanks and apologies, and was proceeding 
towards the cottage when the knight called upon her to stay. The air and tone with which he 
spoke were those of cool command, and though still trembling she turned towards him with an 
answering calmness. Pointing to the trunk of atree that lay near Sir Grey, he bade her be seated ; 
she hesitated, and he repeated the injunction, adding, “ you are still faint, damsel, and I have 
somewhat to say.” She sank on the seat pointed out, and with her head "bowed down and her 
hands folded on her knees, listened with fear and agitation to the address of the knight. “I 
asked you when you restored the ring if you knew the fortune due to the finder—most solemnly 
do I again demand a rep]lv—look down to the dust you must return to; look up to the blue 
sky, the type of the heaven you hope for, and so answer as you would rise from the one and 
gain the other—Speak !” 

The maid did look up, but it was into the face of the speaker, with an expression of awe and 
astonishment. ‘I know nothing of your ring, Sir knight,” she said, ‘‘ beyond my commission 
to restore it. Why should you ask so trifling ¢ a question thus solemnly ? ” 

The earnest unconscious look, and the ‘quick unembarrassed voice, could not be doubted. 
Sir Grey smiled faintly, and again the maiden drooped her eyes. ‘‘1 will tell you; it is 
because the stars have decreed that the hand that restored that ring should be joined with mine 
at the altar. No! remain yet awhile—I am not jesting with you; so have the stars decreed. 
Ihave believed it impossible—I have resisted, but fate is too strong for me, and desperately, 
perhaps not quite unwillingly, I submit—what is your name ?” 

She had buried her face in her hands, and in the rush of contending emotions that throbbed 
inher heart and brain, sat speechless. The knight repeated the question, and at length she 
answered faintly and tremblingly, ‘‘ Geva Balrane.” 

“ Geva!” said the knight; ‘“‘hold forth thy hand. Dost thou hear me, damsei ?” he repeated, 
as, hurt at his cool tone and ashamed to obey, she only bowed lower her head. ‘ 1 command 
thee as thy superior and as thy destined husband, hold forth thy hand!” 

Geva arose from her seat, and averting her face, replied with a firm low voice, ‘* Your words 
so spoken, Sir knight, are insult. I pray you let me go.” 

* And how, damsel, should I speak them, if not thus,” said Sir Grey with a bitter laugh ; 
“Ts it not sufficient that my hand and honour must be linked with those of a poor servant girl, 
but I must crouch and cringe and speak smoothly, as if wooing mine equal. Damsel, know 
thyself—remember what thou art and what I am. 

Geva turned her face towards him, now pale as death. ‘ Sir Grey de Mervyn,” she said 
chaughtily, ‘‘ I do remember that I am a woman, one of that sex your "knightly vow compels 
you to protect, and your feelings as a man to respect. I have not forfeited my claim to either, 
land if you believe me destined t to another title, surely it is one that should consecrate both.” 

As she spoke the blood rushed to her cheek and brow, and she rose to leave. 
aroused the better and more tender feelings of the knight. ‘‘ You are right, Geva,” he said, 
‘advancing towards her with extended hand; ‘“* pardon me—you cannot comprehend the struggle 
| between love and pride, yet hast thou, iambic as thou art, a noble nature. Pardon me!’ *_—He 
\took her hand gently as he spoke, but she suddenly gazed in his face, her flushed cheek wet | 
with tears, and bowing her head lifted his hand to her brow for one moment, then dropping it 
hastily, she bounded away, and reaching the cottage, entered, and was lost to sight. Sir 
\Grey, for several minutes, stood gazing after her, evidently touched by her words and manner, ! 
and astonished at her last action. He called to mind the youth who had rendered him a similar 
courtesy in the garden tower, and when at length he turned homewards his heart and mind were 


agitated by strange suspicions, combatted bya subtile pass:on that was gradually gaining over 
him a stronger dominion. 


Her appeal 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


It might be supposed that, having once passed the bound of rank, and declared to his des- 
tined wife the doom that united them, Sir Grey would have still followed up a course which his 


‘heart seemed to second—that the first plunge over, the rest would beeasy. With him, however, 


it was otherwise ; no sooner did his fate seem decided by the committal of his honour, than the 
feelings of disgust and abhorrence of this ill-suited match, which its first announcement had 
excited, returned upon him with greater force than ever; and dissatisfied with himself, angry 
with Geva as its cause, and the more passionately indignant at the decree of fate, as he could 


not help fearing its power, he wandered in his garden or mused in its tower, never passing 
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beyond his own grounds, in the dread of meeting with some personage or event that might 
hasten his doom. 

One beautiful sunny morning he was rambling in one of the darkest alleys of the garden, 
when its gloomy silence was suddenly disturbed by a youthful voice, carolling a lively French 
song, with the accompaniment of a cane struck smartly sometimes against a tree, sometimes 
against the singer’s own person. It was in a path parallel with that in which Sir Grey was 
walking, and taking the first tract that led into it, he discovered a youth dressed in the 
fanciful costume of a page of the time. He ceased as Sir Grey appeared, and approaching him 
with a low obesiance, addressed the knight with a fluent voice and French accent: ‘ Sir Grey 
de Mervyn, thus says your cousin the Lady Edith of Mountcarrol; she sends, greeting, and 
prays of your courtesy that you will attend at a carousal to be held at her dwelling in honour of 
her birthday, and that, putting aside all gloomy thoughts, you will bring light feet and a laugh- 
ing heart, and so God have you in his keeping.” 

Sir Gray hastily turned away with an expression of vexation: ‘‘ Tell your lady my noble 
cousin,” he said, “that I am all unfit for such gay scenes, and that I pray her to excuse me— 
I cannot come.” 

* Indeed, Sir knight,” returned the youth, “I dare not for my ears take back such a message; 
besides it will kill my lady—she will die of disappointment.” 

‘** You are malapert, boy,” returned Sir Grey sternly, ‘‘ you have your answer.” 

‘“ Pray then, Sir knight,” resumed the youth, in a more subdued tone, “I have nothing to do 
but to give you the spell my lady has prepared.” And as he spoke he placed in the knight's 
hand a small parcel, tied with silk. Sir Grey hastily broke it open, and found within a slight 
but masterly sketch of himself fixing a noose round his neck, while a peasant girl was looking 
on cooly and scornfully, and underneath was written, ‘‘ All for love.” Sir Grey’s face burned 
with shame and anger as he looked, but turning to the youth with assumed carelessness, “ Tell 
my fair cousin,” he said, ‘‘ that her spell is powerless. I cannot come.” So saying, he walked 
leisurely away, followed by the sly and merry looks of the page. 

The Lady Edith of Mountcarrol was a young, beautiful, and wealthy heiress, lively to a 
degree that had procured for her some unfavourable judgment ; but the Lady Edith was also 
proud and wilful, and delighted in doing strange things to make the world stare. She had been 
destined by her father and his to be united to Sir Grey, but the knight certainly, and the lady 
apparently, had evinced a strong disinclination to the match. There were none whose raillery 
Sir Grey feared more than that of his cousin, and there was no one whom she seemed to take 
so much delight in tormenting as himself. To avert the suspicions that seemgd most unfortu- 
nately to have fallen upon her, he determined to change his course of life, and still avoiding the 
neighbourhood of the Abbey and the mill, to ride out as formerly. Accordingly the next mom- 
ing he took his way to Hackney Marshes, which lay in the contrary direction. He had ridden 
rapidly several miles, and was on his return, proceeding along the high road at a slow pace, when 
a light and musical laugh, which he immediately recognised, rang out on the other side of the 
hedge. In doubt whether he should attempt to escape, or make a merit of necessity by pre- 
senting himself, he drew up, and whilst wavering in his plans overheard snatches of conversation, 
“Yes, aunt, go I will, that I am determined ; he will not come to us, and in all relative kind- 
ness I must make the first advances.”—The words were spoken with a slight French accent 
and in a wilful tone. ‘ Well, Edith,” sighed another female in reply, ‘‘ you do, as usual, what 
you please, but in my time it would not have been counted maidenly for a damsel to visit a 
young man in his own house.”"—‘“ Maidenliness has two laws,” returned Edith, laughing, “ for 
the young and the old; I obey the first, be you the subject of the last.” The other lady 
hemmed gently, but did not speak. ‘‘ Don’t be angry, aunt,” continued Edith more soberly ; 
* you know I think little of what I say.”—** No, any dear, I am not angry,” returned the other, 
“IT do not deny my title—I am an old maid; that is, my own hearth has so few domestic 
demands upon my affection that I am perhaps able to spare more beyond it.”—‘I know you 
are very good,” replied Edith, ‘ and you know I love you very much. But to return to Sir 
Grey, I am determined to beard the monster in his den, and I will wager my pearl necklace that 
I find him amusing his solitude with the serving damsel we heard of.”—The last speech decided 
Sir Grey ; he leaped the hedge, and the next minute stood before them. Edith blushed slightly, 
and her aunt advanced towards him with kind greetings. Meantime her niece had recovered 
her spirits ; “So, Sir knight,” she said, “‘ you are on your way, I trust, tomake your submission 
at Mount Carrol?” 

“Most fair cousin, no,” returned the knight. ‘‘I had no such thoughts; my presence would 


but damp its gaiety.” : 
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“And wherefore so, Sir Grey ?” returned Edith, looking at him; “is your very spirit 
dimmed by the mire it has stooped to?” 

Sir Grey shook his head. ‘* Your speech, fair cousin,” he said, ‘‘ is a riddle, and so let it 
remain, Which way are you wandering?” 

“We will return now to Mount Carrol,” replied Edith, “and some part of the way at least 
we command your attendance.” So saying she took his arm, and the path being narrow, her 
aunt walked on before them. After a few minutes silence she resumed in a tone more grave 
than usual, ‘‘ Sir Grey de Mervyn, what is this I hear of you? can it be that you propose to 
stoop from your proud eminence of birth and station, to degrade your name and kindred by a 
low marriage? Idle tongues will be spreading false rumours, I trust this is one.—Is it so?” 
she continued, as Sir Grey remained silent. 

“T wait to hear if I am not already married,” said the knight, “dead and buried too; such 
may be the conclusion of your story; nay, do not stop in the middle of it.” 

“ Not my story,” returned Edith, in a lighter tone, ‘‘I could never have believed it.” 
Edith forgot her wager. ‘I should be sorry to think so near a relative possessed so mean a 
spirit as such an action would betray. If you must wed, let it be at least with an equal, and 
remember that our name may claim to match with the noblest in the land. Think of the 
contrast,” she went on earnestly; ‘‘ you wed wealth, rank, and beauty—you may do so; need 
I describe the proud happiness of such a lot? on the other hand, you wed a poor and vul 
peasant girl, whom you would be ashamed to present to your friends, and worse still, whose 
mean spirit may draw down yours to its level. Think of this, Sir Grey de Mervyn, and let me 
not blush before my cousin.” 

“You are too kind to trouble yourself so much about my affairs,” returned the knight coldly ; 
“methinks my honour requires neither watcher nor guardian save myself.” 

Edith coloured angrily, and bit her lip, perhaps to restrain the taunt that rose to it, and 
loosing her arm from his, only observed, “I crave your pardon, Sir Grey, for having taken a 
relative’s interest in you; I will not so offend again, and you may expect the next counsel you 
receive to be steeped in the world’s vinegar and gall. I have done.” 

“ What, again quarrelling ?” said the aunt, stopping in her walk, ‘‘and on Edith’s birthday 
too? come, come, be friends, and return with us, Sir Grey.” 

“T should be sorry to inflict upon him such a penance,” said Edith; and Sir Grey, with 
studied civility repeating the congratulations of the day, took his leave of the ladies, and 
remounting his horse, returned towards home. 

Angry as was the knight with Lady Edith for her counsel, his feelings were yet strongly 
influenced by it, and his very perception of the truth of her representation had increased the 
irritation with which he received it, and the more he dwelt on the subject the more irritated he 
\became, till at length, determined to break through the trammels of fate and fancy, he dismissed 
his servant, and proceeded rapidly along the banks of the river Lea, on his way to the mill. 
He had arrived within sight of it, and was beginning to recollect the difficulties of meeting with 
her he sought without making the matter a subject for general gossip, when ina female en 
in lading water from the river he recognized the damsel of the mill. He watched her as she 
filled her pail, and carried it with some exertion to the top of the bank; she then set it down 
to rest, and at this juncture he advanced, arid addressed her by name. She turned, half 
frightened as she recognized the voice, and still more so as she caught his stern and angry look; 
she grew ghastly pale, and tears trembled in her eyes, which were immediately cast down; 
but Sir Grey was in no mood to be moved by tears, and hers only increased his ire. ‘‘ Geva,” 
he cried, “ I have told you that a blind Fate has doomed me to the degradation of wedding you, 
poor servant girl—so let Fate declare; but let it match my will if it can; and for this ring,” 
he continued, taking it from his finger, ‘‘ whose restoration has given thee such a claim, bring 
itto me again, and then, and not till then, will I wed thee.”” And as he spoke he threw it into 
|one of the deepest parts of the river. 


t | Geva stood in silent dismay, overborne by the knight’s passionate impetuosity. “I sought 
d|@you not, Sir knight,” at length she said, in low and faltering tones, ‘God forgive you for 


bruising a broken spirit.” 

Sir Grey, in his wrath, scarcely heard the words she spoke. ‘‘ Yet once more,” he cried, 
“and I have done. If you would not draw down my heaviest curse upon you, and the sternest 
}Punishment my power can infict, never again appear before me ; never, never again let me see 
|Your face, unless, indeed,” he added, with a bitter laugh, “unless you can bring in your hand 
he ring that now lies deep in the river Lea. Till then, farewell!’ And turning suddenly his 
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steed, he rode rapidly towards Bromley, and was soon out of sight, while Geva, throwing 
herself on the grass, wept till she was exhausted, the tears of passion, shame, and remorse, 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


Our story demands that we should now pass to another scene, and enter a road-side inn 
between London and Barking, and in its low spacious kitchen we shall find Geva diligently 
employed in the operation of cooking. There was a substantial round of beef roasting before 
the fire, and she was making the spiced pudding that was to complete the dinner, when Matthew, 
the waiter, rushed in, in a state of great excitement. ‘‘ Oh, cook! cook,” he cried, ‘ what’s to 
be done ? here’s a grand gentleman, such as rarely visits the Bell and Platter, all velvet lace 
and feathers, with two servants coming, and he’s in the very act of slipping through our fingers, 
and all because we hav'nt any fish; he hates roast beef, abominates spiced pudding, and even 
turns up his nose at a chicken. He wants fish, and fish he will have, if he goes to the Stars 
and Rushlight for it. 

“‘ He must go then,” said Geva quietly, ‘‘ for there isn’t even a red herring in the house.” 

“ Go!” exclaimed Matthew, ‘* you be hanged for a goose ; what do you mean ?—won’t it rujn 
the reputation of our house? I say, cook,” he went on, changing his tone, “ don’t you think 
you could coax up summat to look like fish ?—do, and I'll swear it’s a new ’un just invented,” 

“No, I can’t,” replied Geva, ‘ but perhaps you can get some at East Ham.” 

“You might be a witch, cook,” interrupted Matthew, who had been looking out of the 
window ; ‘here comes Giles Sparrow himself, with a basket full of fish, I’ll warrant,” 

At this moment the landlady entered in a fever of anxiety on the same score. ‘A papist! a 
rampant papist, I'll engage,” she bawled, ‘‘ with his fish on a Friday! Why can’t he take up 
with roast beef, like a Christian?” While the good dame was yet speaking, Giles Sparrow 
arrived at the door. ‘Good morning, Giles,” she continued, in answer to the fisherman's 
salutation. ‘ Ah!” she went on, shaking her head as she looked at his basket.—‘“ Ah ! you're 
too late to-day, master; I’m suited for dinner, but let’s see what you have ?” 

Giles put down his basket, which contained only one fine large salmon trout. ‘‘ Well then, 
dame,” he said, ‘ I’ll never believe a wise man again.” 

‘** What do you mean?” asked the landlady. 

“Why,” said Giles, ‘‘ a wise man that came to our village this morning told me you would 
have a guest that must have fish for his dinner, and bid me bring this here trout.” 

The landlady looked with delighted eyes at the fish, and in her own mind much wondered at 
the wisdom of the wise man, but she had a bargain to make,—so, repeating she did require the 
fish, she asked its price, and thereto succeeded a discussion which ended in the salmon being 
transferred into the possession of the Bell and Platter. ‘‘ Here’s a bargain,” said the landlady, 
exultingly, as soon as Giles was gone ; “full a penny less than Muddy Dick asked my master 
yesterday for a fish not half so large and fresh. I verily think he must have stolen it, with his 
tale of a wise man;” and consigning it to Geva, with orders to cook it for the guest, she 
returned to the bar, followed by Matthew, glorying in the conviction that the guest was secured 
from deserting to the Stars and Rushlight. 

Geva immediately set about preparing the fish, and in opening it for the purpose, something 
fell from its mouth on the table; she looked, and beheld with astonishment the signet ring that 
Sir Grey had cast into the sea. Placing it in her hand she examined it minutely—the crest, the 
motto, the band of gold that encircled the finger—all were the same; she could not help looking 
upon it as a miracle, and falling on her knees she thanked her patron saint for his interference, 
then proceeded with alacrity to prepare the meal. But the wonders of the day were not yet 
exhausted ; the dinner, including the miraculous trout, was ready to take up, when Matthew 
entered the kitchen with a fresh piece of news. ‘‘ Who d’ye think our guest is, cook ?” he asked 
mysteriously. Geva, of course, declared her ignorance, but suggested that he was perhaps the 
Lord Mayor. ‘“ No, girl,” returned Matthew, “ not quite that—what d’ye think of Sir Grey de 
Mervyn as a visitor to the Bell and Plater! depend on it,” he went on in his eagerness, not 
noticing Geva’s pale face, ‘depend on it the wise man was his familiar. Why, they say he 
knows everything, and can do a sight o’ things ; his man says he is going into foreign parts like, 
because his cousin the Lady Edith of Mountcarrol won’t have him, But what's the matter with 
you?” he continued, just then perceiving that Geva trembled and seemed ready to faint; 
“perhaps you're frightened at him,” he suggested, judging probably from some misgivings of his 


own on the subject. Geva assured him he was mistaken, that on the contrary she should like 
to see so extraordinary a person. ‘‘ Well, you can take up the fish, you know, and then you'll! 
see him,” replied Matthew ; *‘ but there’s nothing particular in the look of him; you wouldn't 
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know him from a common man, only he’s so silent and speaks so short when he does speak.” 
Geva agreed to take up the fish to this strange guest—but she lingered over it so long, as | 
Matthew thought from a fear of his presence, that every thing else had been placed on the table, 
and the landlady had testified some impatience on the subject before it appeared. At length, 
taking the ring in her hand, she proceeded up stairs with the fish. As she entered the room, 
Sir Grey had just sat down to the table, which faced the door, and when Geva appeared at it 
he started up with equal anger and astonishment. ‘‘ What!” he exclaimed, ‘‘do you court my 
wrath and my curse?” Geva trembled and turned ghastly pale, but hastily advancing, and 
placing the fish on the table before him, she held forth the ring, saying with a faltering voice, 
“ Receive your ring, Sir knight, once more from my hand ; it fell from the mouth of that fish 
this day at my feet—it is indeed a miracle, and I was glad to be able to restore it to you. 
But you hate me still, I see, and I claim nothing more ;” and turning dejectedly away, she 
disappeared before Sir Grey could determine how to act, or indeed before he had quite recovered 
from the trance of astonishment into which this mysterious occurrence had thrown him; and 
when a short time after he enquired for her he was told that she was missing, and that she had 
been sought for in all directions unavailingly. 

Sir Grey had indeed proposed to leave England, but not for the reason assigned by his 
servant ; it was rather by change of scene to divert his thoughts from the subject of his destined 
bride—an endeavour to which solitude and inactivity were especially adverse, and it was pride, 
in its determined struggle with passion, that had dictated his harsh words on so unexpectedly 
meeting with Geva. But when he afterwards learned that she had fled from him, and heard the 
regrets and praises with which she was spoken of by all, this added another motive of resignation 
to the fate which such extraordinary events seemed to declare too strong for him, and 
after waiting with anxiety till evening the result of the search for Geva, he set out alone on 
his return to Bromley, leaving his servants to arrange the disembarkation of his luggage from 
the vessel in which it was already deposited. It was quite dark when he reached Plaistow, a 
straggling village of small cottages ; the road, now quite deserted, was then narrow, and in many 
places shaded by large trees, and Sir Grey rode on, so lost in thought and speculation on the 
strange events that had occurred to him as to be unaware of what path he was pursuing. He 
was suddenly roused from his reverie by finding his arms seized from each side, while his bridle, 
which had hung loosely in his hand, was snatched from it—he looked round with a struggle and 
threat, and could just discover in the increasing darkness a man at each stirrup, while a third 
stood at his horse’s head. ‘‘ Largesse, Sir knight,” cried the latter roughly, ‘‘ largesse to the 
soldiers of fortune and the knights of the lady moon.” 

“ Rascals—villains!” cried Sir Grey, spurring his horse as he spoke, “show dare ye thus 
molest the knight of Mervyn?” 


“ Fair words, Sir knight,” roughly interrupted the one on the right; “let not one knight 
bemire another.” This was literally the case, from the prancing of the horse at once checked 
and spurred. ‘* Woa, thou vicious beast,” grunted the man at the bridle; ‘‘ unhorse him, com- 
rades, and prick him with your daggers if he resists.” But Sir Grey did still resist with threats 
and revilings, and the continued curvetting and rearing of the noble animal he rode had 
assisted in freeing his right arm, when a voice was heard from the other side of the hedge saying 
in an audible but seemingly wary tone—‘‘ John! Thomas! Richard; take the rascals in the 
rear, and we will front them.” The sound of heavy footsteps succeeded, and a man and youth 
enveloped in a large cloak leaped through the hedge, crying, ‘‘ Halt, scoundrels, and take your 
due.” The ruffians gave one glance behind them, where already they either heard or fancied 
steps, and the three, suddenly loosing their hold of Sir Grey, who had just succeeded in placing 
his hand on the hilt of his sword, leaped the opposite hedge, and escaped at a reckless 
pace. The younger of the two strangers laughed merrily as, watching their departure, he wrapt 
his cloak about him, and Sir Grey, thanking them for their assistance, looked back for their 
allies. ‘* No, Sir knight” said the elder, ‘there are but two of us, and please you, we would 
better proceed quickly, lest the rascals find it out.” 

Sir Grey could not help fancying he had heard the voice before. ‘ Cowardly villains,” he 
cried, ‘‘let them come. I am prepared for them now.” 


“So am not I,” replied the other, with a shrug; “I love not fighting, and my companion 
is stronger in counsel than in battle ; our ruse was his contrivance.” 

Again Sir Grey thanked them for their timely help, and proposed that the younger of the 
two should mount behind him for his greater security. ‘‘ With fitting thanks, Sir knight, no,” 
replied the elder, ‘‘ but if you will accompany us to our destination, yonder house (pointing to 
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a large building just in sight,) we shall count our poor service overbalanced by the honour of 
entertaining you.” 

Sir Grey was anxious to reach home, but could not refuse an invitation so urged, and with 
courteous thanksassented. Except his first merry burst of laughter, the younger of the two 
had been perfectly silent; he had shrunk to the side of his companion when Sir Grey proposed 
that he should mount behind him, but when they began to move on he stept forward with a 
light and rapid pace that kept him generally before them. In a few minutes they arrived at a 
high strong wall, in which was a small door, which the elder stranger unlocked with a key 
he drew from his pocket, at the same time requesting Sir Grey to dismount, and directing his 
young friend to lead the horse forward. But Sir Grey, declining the assistance, passed his arm 
through the bridle, and the next minute the three stood in a straight road, overshadowed by 
large old trees. The path conducted to the left wing of a low clumsily built but spacious 
dwelling; there, emerging from the avenue to the lawn that spread to the front, they arrived at 
a low stone portico. The elder stranger knocked three times, at regular intervals, on the 
massive door, which was thickly studded with iron, and in a few minutes it was opened by a 
shabby-looking, shrivelled old man, bearing alamp. On observing Sir Grey among the party, 
with an exclamation in some foreign language he suddenly extinguished the light, but after a 
few hurried words, in a low voice, from the elder stranger, he bade them enter, and cautioning 
them to follow him carefully, he threw open a door immediately opposite, and exposed to view 
a large and lofty hall. In the midst stood a rude wooden table, on which a feeble rushlight was 
burning, the only light in the apartment, save that given by a wood fire that was scarcely alive 
on the hearth. Courteously requesting Sir Grey to be seated, and pointing to a large oak 
settle near the fire, the two elders of the party withdrew into the shade of a recess, and con- 
ferred together for a few minutes in a tone too low to be overheard. Meantime the younger 
stranger, still retaining his hat, threw himself into a large chair at the other end of the hall, 
At length the old man of the house came forward.—I crave your pardon, Sir knight,” he 
said, “‘ for this apparent neglect—I have just learned who I have the honour to receive; the 
richest and the best of my dwelling are inadequate to the merits of Sir Grey de Mervyn, but 
such are at his command. Be pleased, Sir knight, to follow me.” The tone and bearing of 
this aged personage were far above his appearance, and Sir Grey, bowing as to an equal, rose 
to attend him. Relighting his lamp, he led the way into the vestibule at the back of the hall, 
and opening a door at its extremity, displayed an apartment that, contrasted with the one he 
had just left, seemed rather a magic conjuration than a real scene. The walls were hung with 
the richest crimson velvet, embroidered with strange characters in gold ; cushions of the same 
material were placed round the room, the floor of which was covered with a brightly coloured 
and soft material Sir Grey had never seeu before; ona large table of cedar, inlaid with ivory, 
stood too beautiful gold lamps, and the beaitfet glittered with gold and silver cups, intermixed 
with glass. A bright fire blazed on the hearth, which was reflected in a Venetian mirror, with a 
heavy gilt frame. The host requested Sir Grey to be seated, and placing another log of wood 
on the fire, apologised for leaving him a few minutes to provide further for his guest’s entertain- 
ment, and quitted the room. Sir Grey had scarcely recovered from his astonishment at the 
splendour around him, when the door of the apartment again opened, and several servants 
entered, bearing wines, fruits, and confections on silver trays and dishes, which they placed on a 
table before Sir Grey, and retired. In a few minutes it opened yet once more, and admitted his 
two friends of the highway ; the younger still retained his hat, and his cloak was wrapped over 
so as to conceal the lower part of the face—heentered with a lingering step, as it seemed, un- 
willingly; and while the elder advanced towards the knight he shrunk intoa recess at the further 
end of the room. ‘I trust, Sir knight,” said the elder with a low bow, “I trust you are satis- 
fied with the entertainment you receive.” 

‘* You must pardon me,” replied Sir Grey, “ for being not only satisfied, but surprised ; but it 
seems to me that your voice is familiar to me, and I should be glad to know to whom I speak.” 

** You are not mistaken, Sir Grey,” replied the other, and removing a heavy black wig that 
had overshadowed his brows, and unloosening his wide mantle, he displayed to Sir Grey’s wonder- 
ing gaze the white hair and intelligent countenance of his sage preceptor. He started from his 
seat in surprise. ‘* So,” he said, ‘‘ you are returned quickly.” 

’ “Tam, Sir Grey,” replied the other, gravely, ‘I was summoned to a foreign land to assist 

the labours of a brother alchymist ; 1 found him dead; he had died suddenly, and had only 
time to write to me a few words—those words, Sir knight—hear, and wonder—informed me 
that he had discovered the grand secret; he had left behind him almost unlimited wealth, but 
the power of producing it was gone with his spirit. We have it still to seek !” 
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The knight again sank on his seat, and for some time remained silent ; at length, recovering 
himself, with a sigh, he exclaimed, ‘‘ And your companion—”(glancing towards him.) 

“Ts the youth who six months since summoned me from your presence,—the offspring of the 
alchymist, and the heir of his wealth. And now, Sir Grey,” he continued, ‘‘ may I be per- 
mitted to ask you of your own fortune,” and in a lower tone, “have the stars yet wrought out 
their decree ?” 

The knight cast on him a glance of mingled wrath and confusion, which the Sage met with 
one of unconcerned enquiry, and Sir Grey, desiring him to be seated, lifted a cup of wine to 
his lips, and drank deeply before he answered. ‘ Father, you know, and I have been taught, 
how vainly mortal man resists his destiny—I have struggled with mine, was even flying from it 
when it met me like a lion in my path. I resist no more and was even now returning to meet— 
to court the doom I find I cannot avoid. It is no common power to which I have submitted ; 
its decrees have been traced in wonders, and sealed by a miracle ;”” and he proceeded briefly to 
relate the strange events that had attended his acquaintance with his destined bride. 

The old man listened with silent attention, and when he had concluded asked, coolly, “ And 
you will yield to this ignoble destiny, Sir knight,—you will wed this vile and worthless peasant 

ir] 2” 

7 Sir Grey started angrily from his seat, ‘‘ Old man,” he cried, “ your grey hairs protect you ; 
but I counsel you presume not upon their privilege to defame one whose gentle spirit and noble 
bearing would adorn a coronet.” 

‘Perhaps you do not know her so well as I do, Sir Grey,” returned the old man, unmoved 
by his anger ; ‘she is not what she seems—nay, hear me patiently, Sir knight, I claim it of 
your justice. I can bring evidence of what I say. Give me only five minutes to produce it.” 

Sir Grey gave an impatient, almost scornful, assent, and the old man walked quickly towards 
the recess where his young companion still stood. A few hurried words ensued between them, 
and after, as it seemed, reiterated commands from the elder and expostulations from the youth, 
the latter slowly left the room, and the Sage, returning to the table at which Sir Grey was 
sitting, silently awaited the arrival of his messenger. Ten minutes fled, and still no one 
appeared, and with an impatient exclamation, praying Sir Grey’s excuse, he left the room. 
Full half an hour elapsed ere he returned with the youth who had before accompanied him, and 
as before unwillingly and evidently trembling. 

** Your evidence, father, where is it?” said the knight, rising from his seat. 

“It is before you,” interrupted the sage, and suddenly withdrawing from his companion the 
wrapping cloak with which he was closely muffled, he displayed to the wondering eyes of Sir 
Grey, Geva herself, not in the humble apparel of a servant girl, but clad in silk and jewels as 
might befit a queen. ‘ Was not I right, Sir Grey?” continued Albertus ; ‘‘ she is not what she 
seemed—though she appeared as the poor servant girl, she is the heiress of wealth almost 
unbounded! ” 

Geva, sinking with confusion, covered her face with her hands. ‘Think not, Sir Grey,” 
she said, in faltering tones, ‘‘ think not I appear before you willingly—I know you hate me. 
Oh suffer me to go—it is not my fault that again I stands before you ;” and smothered sobs 
attested her feelings. 

‘You are mistaken, Geva,” replied the knight, ‘‘I do not hate you, far from it, even now 
I was preparing to seek you—I loved you then—I love you now—my destined bride!” 
Uttering the last words in a solemn tone, he took her hand, and raised it to his lips. Geva 
sank at his feet, but somehow the next minute her head was resting on his shoulder, and the 


sage, joining their hands, uttered a solemn blessing on the betrothal of the Astrologer and his 
Bride. 


So ends the tradition of Stepney Church, but some later authorities hint that destiny had but 
little to do with the matter—that Sir Grey’s mind was influenced by curiosity and mystery— 
that the wise man of East Ham was the Sage himself, who was particularly skilful in goldsmith’s 
work; but one fact is generally admitted, that the union of Sir Grey and Geva, whether one of 
destiny or contrivance, was a happy one ; and it was her request on her death bed that it should 
be commemorated by the device of the Fish and Ring. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER’S 


EXTRACTS FROM MY OLD SCHOOLMASTER'’S BOOK OF RECORDS. 


EDITED BY GEORGE E. SARGENT, ESQ. 


“ Behold that figure, neat, though plainly clad ; 
His sprightly mingled with a shade of sad: 

Not of a nimble tongue, though now and then 
Heard to articulate like other men; 

No jester, and yet lively in discourse; 

His phrase well-chosen, clear, and full of force; 
And his address, if not quite French in ease, 

Not English stiff, but frank, and form'd to please ; 
Low in the world, because he scorns its arts, 

A man of letters, manners, morals, parts ; 
Unpatronized, and therefore little known ; 

Wise for himself and his few friends alone.” 


Good, kind, old pedagogue of mine, it surely was upon thee, or such as thou wert, that the 
poet was meditating when he drew the lively portrait ; for never did pen trace lineaments more 
faithful to the avowed original, than are these to thine. Yes, it must have been thy “ figure, 
neat, though plainly clad,” that flitted across the scene—thy ‘‘ well-chosen phrase” and “ lively 
discourse,” thy “frank and pleasing address,”—that captivated the ear and subdued the spleen, 
and parenthesised the satire of the stern moralist—ay, more than that—thy “letters, morals, 
manners, parts,’’ must have stood approved and clear to his mental perception. 
surely thou wert the man—the very man! 

‘“* Tread lightly on his ashes, ye men of genius, for he was your kinsman, 

‘“‘ Weed his grave clean, ye men of goodness, for he was your brother.” 

It may be some ten years ago that business or pleasure, or a combination of both, led me to 
the little town in which my venerated old friend had long and laboriously performed his not 
unimportant part in the drama of mortal existence. Many a long year had rolled by since, a 
happy school-boy, I had trodden the pavements of the well-remembered streets; many a 
furrow had time and anxiety traced across my brow; and many a grey hair had usurped the 


Poor Jamie! 


place of modest brown, and triumphed ingloriously over the bounding vigour of manhood. 
But these were all forgotten, when, leaving my inn, I strode rapidly through the market-place, 
and traced the sinuosities of many a winding lane, till, at length, I stood before the portal of 


my ancient home. Shall I confess that my eye became suddenly diin by reason of moisture, 
and that my pulse beat with unwonted rapidity, and that my breath heaved with strong 
emotions ?— 


“ Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 
We love the play-place of our early days ; 
The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none— 
The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 
The very name we carved, subsisting still.” 


Yes! there it was all—all but the, sight and sound of 
“The little ones, unbutton’d, glowing hot, 
Playing our games, and on the very spot ; 
As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 
The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw ; 
To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 
Or drive it devious with a dexterous pat.” 

‘Till now, I had not allowed a doubt to disturb my mind that time and change, that “happeneth 
alike unto all,” might have passed over my old preceptor too; and that he might have gone 
the way of all the earth since last I trod the venerable threshold before which I now found 
myself standing. But the silence was too ominous, and my. mind misgave me while, with a 
tremulous hand, I raised the massive knocker, and heard the hollow echo of its summons 
resounding through the spacious hall beyond.—Alas! my misgivings were prophetic. The 
house had other occupants. 

*‘ And is Mr. Russell dead then?” ‘‘ Oh no, Sir,”—blessings on the damsel, I could have 
kissed her cheek for that one word, though withal begrimed with black-lead and lamp oil,— 
**Oh no, he lives a little way out of town; but he left this some years ago.” 

Eagerly did I ask and receive more explicit directions to his new abode; and then turned 
slowly away from the hallowed vicinity. ‘Good old man,” muttered I, “verily I thought 
that time would have passed by you innoxiously : but ‘ sic transit gloria mundi.’” 

Following the direction which had been given me, a quarter of an hour sufficed to conduct 
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me to the cottage therein indicated. It was a modern building; but pleasant and modest withal. 
It had been reared since my school days, on a meadow that had often borne witness to my well 
remembered exploits at cricket. But the meadow was now enclosed; and at the far end—faced 
by acomely garden, and flanked on either side by a miniature shrubbery—stood the ancient 
schoolmaster’s pleasant retreat. ‘‘ It cannot be the retreat of penury,” thought I; and took 
courage to draw near. A narrow pathway led me to the garden gate; and there was the object 
of my search—my gentle and happy old preceptor,—weeding his garden beds. ‘* Many a foul 
weed hast thou eradicated ere this, and from a worse nurtured soil,” ] thought, as, unobserved 
for a time, I watched his operations and himself. He was but little changed. The well powdered 
hair, as of old, disguised the snows of age; and the cheek retained the flush of undecayed 
health. I could have protested, too—but that the thing was too improbable—that the well 
brushed and prim black coat, so carefully turned up at the wrists to preserve it from the con- 
tamination of his lowly employment, was the same that had adorned his outward person twenty 
—ay, more than twenty years before; and be that as it might, there was no mistaking the 
antique knee and shoe buckles that glittered in the sunshine; they, at least, were acquaintances 
of as old a date as was their wearer. 

How long I should have played the spy I cannot tell ; for a change in his position placed me 
in full view of his quick grey eye—undimmed by age—and compelled me to advance. 

“My dear Mr. Russell,” I exclaimed, clasping his half extended hand—“ how pleased I am 
to see you!” 

The good man did not withdraw his hand from my grasp ; but he looked doubtfully into my 
face, and scanned every feature, till I well nigh blushed under the scrutiny. At length he 
shook his head mournfully—* I am sorry that I cannot remember—and yet I should know that 
face, that eye, and that blush,” said he; and he smiled—perhaps to find that his peculiar 
talent of exciting such a mark of grace had not yet departed from him—‘ but alas!” he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘my memory often proves a traitor to me now. I shall forget my own name next.” 

“Nay, it is my weather beaten visage that is in fault, old friend,” 1 answered, ‘ and not 
yourmemory. Come now, you have not forgotten — I'll warrant.” 

“Forgotten him! No, indeed, I have not—and it is he too! I see him now. But alas, 
alas! you youngsters make an old man of me indeed, do what I will to prevent it. But come 
in, come in; you have much to tell me, and I have something to tell you; come, come.” 

Thus saying, he led the way across the garden ; and we were soon seated at his pleasant 
parlour window. 

“So you are just arrived ; and you lost no time in searching out a poor old man like me. 
Well, that was kind, very kind. And how long do you stay in town ?”—It might be a day, or 
perhaps two. 

“Two then let it be; and come, take up your quarters here, and cheer an old man’s heart, if 
you can put up with an old man’s society. It is not often that I have this pleasure ; for—dear 
me—many a vigorous young sapling has been cut down, and the gnarled old trunk is left, 
jalmost alone in its glory. Well, well, the axe is sharpening—sharpening yet, and—I thank 
\God, I am prepared for it.” 
| I had no mind to resist the good old man’s importunity; for, in truth, I had intended—all 
\things provided—to bestow myself upon him for the day ; and happily did it pass. 
| The first thing done by the old gentleman was to order his housekeeper to provide dinner 
for two, and an extra bed for the night; and the next to propose a walk to some of the oft 
frequented haunts of my boyhood; and it was not until the day had well nigh waned, and we 
had refreshed ourselves with a cup of tea—excellent, even for an old bachelor’s—that my old 
friend satisfied my curiosity as to his change of residence, and the relinquishment of his profes- 
sion. Long before this, however, had he asked me a thousand questions bearing upon the 
\Variegated history of my own career; and many a sage reflection had he made, and many a 
\shrewd piece of advice had he offered, as one phase after another had passed in review; while 

summoned up the whole with the undeniable reflection—‘ Vanity of vanities ; all is vanity.” 

“ And now,” said I, when the table was cleared, and we were left alone ; “ I can but wonder 
to find you here. T should have thought that you would have stuck to your profession to the 
last; nay, that it would have been your ruling passion, strong in death !” 

“And so it would, my young friend, so it would; and it was with many a bitter sigh that I 
relinquished my old occupation. But I will tell you how it was, if you will listen to an old 
man’s story. Yes, my dear boy; as you say, it was an old vocation with me—very old; and 
more than that, I loved it too, and hoped to have exercised it to my dying day. For fifty years, 
and more than fifty, was IT a humble schoolmaster; and children’s children, even to the third 
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generation, passed under my sway ; but all would not do. To tell you a secret, I found that 
if I did not quit my school, my school would quit me. Other Pharoahs arose who knew 
not Joseph.” 

‘* Your school decreased then? Well, I am surprised at that. Now, if I had fifty sons ——,” 

** Heaven forbid!’ exclaimed my teacher, moved perhaps at the monstrosity of the idea; 
‘Heaven forbid ; you would find five enough. And do not be surprised, my kind young pupil, 
I was not surprised, though perhaps I was a little—a very little grieved. I was told, and 
doubtless it is true, that my system, and my dear old books, were alike become antiquated : and 
one of my old scholars—would you believe it?—advised me to revise the former and change the 
latter. But I was too old, my friend, much too old to be taught the trick of the new order of 
things ; I thought that what had done for the fathers, might well do for the sons. But, I don’t 
know; I sometimes think that boys are not so clever now as boys once were; and perhaps a 
new system is necessary. But then my books—what, give up old Dilworth and Vyse! | 
could not do it, my friend; it would have broken my heart—it would have been a sinful 
divorce—I would give up my school first; and I gave up my school.” 

‘Yet it must have been a trial to you ?” 

‘Doubtless, Sir, it was—yes doubtless ; but you know who it is that ‘stayeth his rough wind 
in the day of his east wind ;” and it was aconsolation to me that I retired with honours from 
the field—yes, with honours !—for a party of my old pupils—noble hearted boys—who heard of 
my intentions, would not be satisfied without a parting meeting. They gave a dinner on the 
occasion; and there were speeches made, and my health was drunk in bumpers ; and then, after 
all this kind of folly was over, they made me a present—look at it, my friend.” 

Thus saying, he turned the key of a cupboard at his elbow, and brought from its sacred recess, 
a massive silver standish, with a flattering inscription thereupon engraven. It was a really 
handsome and valuable affair ; and I could but regret that distance and ignorance had prevented 
my participation in its purchase. 

“Don’t say a word about it,” he replied ; ‘it is not the sordid worth of the thing that forms 
its value to me, my friend, it is the respect it indicated ; and this kindly visit of yours, is worth 
it all. Well, well, it was a proud day to me, though a sad one; but that is all past, and the 
excitement is over; and to tell you the truth, this solitude and quiet suits wonderfully well 
with my declining age.” 

I ventured to hope he was sufficiently provided for, for the remainder of his life. 

“Too well, for my desert, my friend. You know that I was always a frugal man, and an 
old bachelor to boot; and so, though school-keeping is not a very profitable trade—lI believe | 
ought to call it a profession though, according to the new system—I always managed to live 
within my income. The surplus of fifty years amounted to something; and having no one to 
leave it to when I am gone, I laid part of it out on a sufficient annuity, and with the remain- 
der, purchased this little cottage, where I trust to spend the rest of my days in peace and good 
will with all the world.” 

‘** And do you never feel at a loss for want of employment? Your former life was not an 
indolent one ?” 

And he pointed to an old book, marvellously, in size and shape, like an old folio Bible—the 


said volume being clothed in black leather, and secured by ponderous brazen clasps and a|f; 


curiously contrived key. 

Now, of all things in the world, this mysterious volume had, of old, puzzled me beyond 
measure. It had been my old friend’s constant companion in days long since gone by, when, 
seated at his high raised desk, he would pass hour after hour of the intervals of school drudgery 
—not in reading, but—in writing therein. Swiftly did his pen glide from margin to margin of 
the ample pages—now interrupted by moments of thoughtful meditation, and anon, laid down 
to quell some obstreperous tumult in the play-ground beyond. Many a scrutinizing glance 
had been vainly cast upon this ‘old black book,” by one generation of school-boys after another; 
and many a legend had inseparably connected the old man with his wonderful volume; and 
many a guess had been hazarded as to the value of its contents. For fifty years it had been his 
undivided friend ; but, as at first, so at last, it was ‘‘a sealed book,” but to himself alone. And 
now the mystery was to be unveiled—the book unsealed. 

“Yes,” I answered, ‘‘ I see it, and remember it well.” 

‘Ah, and had many a sly suspicion of its contents. Well, it was an odd whim of mine, 
and it still holds by me.” 


“It was a commonly received opinion,” I answered, ‘that you employed your leisure time fj 


in the composition of sermons.” 
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“ Ah, my friend, that was a mistake; I never had any gifts that way ; T left that to abler 
hands and better heads than mine. And yet, in some sort, mine is a sermon book too.—But 
|you shall see. 

Thus saying, he rose from his seat, and reached the ponderous tome—placed it on the table 
between us—and slowly unlocked and unfolded its majestic covers. 
“There,” said he, pointing to a boldly written, and curiously illumined manuscript title page 
—‘ there is the secret.” —And thus it ran :— 
‘* THE RECORDS OF MY SCHOOL; 

Containing 


Ist.—Rules for my governance. 

2nd.—Minutes of my proceedings. 

8rd.—A chronological index of my scholars. 

4th.— Observations on their several characters. 

5th.—A history of their onward career, as far as materials may be afforded. 


This work is undertaken with the humble hope of fitting me, under the blessing of God, for 
the high duties of my responsible trust. 


Commenced Anno Domini, 1780, 
By me, 
James RussExt.” 


Simple hearted old man! This then was the labour of love to which the sunny moments of 
his life had been dedicated. 

“Is it permitted,” I asked, ‘‘to penetrate below the surface ?” 

“‘ By all means, my young friend ; though to no eyes but my own can the dull records of that 
volume present more than the dry and prosy details of an old man’s passing fancies; but to 
that old man they are an ever fertile source of mournful pleasure. Many a long hour do I pass 
in my solitude in revising these secret records, and in adding fresh incidents as time brings to 
light, or opportunity brings to knowledge, the history of my former young companions, or in 
comparing my predictions of future character with the realizations belonging to the present and 
the past.” 

“Oh, ho,” thought I, “ I understand now, your anxiety to know my history. I suppose I 

am to figure in your story book. Well, so be it; I know you too well to suspect that you will 
set down aught in malice; and for the rest, you are heartily welcome to amuse yourself with 
my slips and stumbles.” 
Thus communing with myself, I unfolded the awful leaves. Truth to say—now the mystery 
was over—my opinion coincided too nearly with my old friend’s deprecatory professions to 
allow of an entirely sincere encomium, either on the merits of his performance, or the utility of 
his design ; and this opinion was confirmed by a hasty glance over one closely written quire. 
after another, that would have taken the painful application of many a long month to peruse. 
Fortunately, my embarrassment was not perceived, and chancing to distinguish the names of 
two old school-fellows from a mass of others unremembered or unknown, I turned my enquiries 
thusward, and so escaped the penance that I had partly brought upon myself. In the course of 
the conversation that ensued, the cover of ‘‘ the black book,” slipped carelessly from my hand, 
into its accustomed position, and was no more opened that evening. 

If the contents of my good old schoolmaster’s book were unprepossessing, so, however, was 
not his conversation. Long did we sit, and many a reminiscence of ‘ Auld lang syne’ was 
called up at his bidding; and scenes in which I had once been an actor, but which had long 
since passed into oblivion with myself, were remembered and recounted by him with the 
freshness of a yesterday’s transaction, or a last night’s vision ; and histories that seemed to 
have required almost the fabled gift of second sight or ubiquity:to collect and set in order, 
sprang up, as by magic, at the bare mention of many a half remembered name. Little did I 
then imagine the patient research, and close investigation, and calm ratiocination that my 
friend had brought to bear upon this, the grand and prevailing passion of his life. 

But let me not be unjust to the enthusiastic old man’s memory. His was no censorious 
tongue. His tales were of virtue, suffering or triumphant, of persevering diligence crowned 
with success, or of earthly disappointments compensated and swallowed up in hopes of immor- 
tality and eternal life. Or if he spoke of hopes disappointed, or prognostications of evil 
fulfilled, it was in sorrow, not in anger, while ever trace of personal or family identity was 
studiously avoided. Benevolent friend, it was the sin and not the sinner that excited your 
indignation, and lifted up your warning voice ! 
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Well, all worldly pleasures have a termination, and so had my visits to the old schoolmaster’s 
cottage ; but, though the first, this was not the last that 1 made to it. For five years it was 
annually repeated, and with increasing gratification until the last; and that was a mournful 
one. Till now no visible change had affected my kind friend; ‘his eye became not dim, nor 
his natural force abated ; ’’ his spirits were as buoyant, and his legendary stores as unexhausted 
as at first. I had began, too, to feel an interest in the contents of the old ‘black book.” [ 
found them not mere dull and musty chronological records of past times, or the sickly exuber- 
ance of pedantic fancy ; but lively pictures of by-gone days, and faithful glimpses of the human 
heart in many a fitful and uncontrollable mood and vagary. 

It was five years, then, after my first visit that I again turned my steps towards the old 
man’s cottage; and entered the boundaries described by his garden hedge. There, unwonted 
marks of neglect presented themselves ; the beds were disfigured by patches of luxuriant weeds; 
the long stalks of the much prized and hitherto carefully cherished carnation roots were bending 
beneath the weight of their heavy full-blown flowers, which, for want of the friendly aid of the 
accustomed prop, were lowered down to the very earth from which they sprang; the prim grass 
paths were rank and untrimmed; the air of comfort had departed. I tapped hesitatingly at the 
door, which was opened by my old friend’s old housekeeper, who recived me with a smile of 
recognition, speedily succeeded by a copious shower of tears. 

‘* My dear friend is gone, then?” I articulated. 

** All but, Sir, all but ; but hush, he is sleeping now,” she whispered ; ‘‘ and I would not dis-|f | 
turb him ; it is the first he has had for many aday. But walk in, Sir, and sit down; he will 
not be long before he wakes I think; for he is sadly moaning.” 

Thus cautioned and admonished, I stepped carefully across the little hall, and silently 
seated myself by the pleasant parlour window, at which, five years before, I spent the first hour 
of my first visit. But with what different feelings was my mind exercised then and now. At 
that time, unmingled gratification had added light to the sunshine and beauty and perfume to 
the rose that proudly shed its blossoms around and beyond. Since then, new ties of affection 
had been added to the old ones of grateful respect that had ever bound me to the recollection of J) 
the fatherly guide of my youth. And, now, these ties were to be suddenly and unexpectedly |§ 
wrenched asunder. The sunshine was as bright, and the flower as sweet, now as then; but I | 
turned from the one, and almost sickened at the other, with indescribable disgust. ‘ And what I) 
is this old man to me,” I questioned within myself, ‘“‘that his existence should be thus a 
matter of anxiety or concern ?” I could not tell, but that I loved him—loved him for his long/f| 
exercised and deeply fixed kindness of old—for his simple heartedness—for his harmless enthu- 
siasm—for his very peculiarities. 

Five years had passed by, since I first sat with my preceptor in the embrasure that I now/f), 
occupied alone; but they had been eventful years to me. And to whose kindly sympathy, and 
ample experience, and disinterested advice, was I indebted, that I had surmounted so many), 
dangers—avoided so many quicksands—overcome so many obstacles—subdued so much oppo- |} { 
sition—and brought my shattered bark safe into harbour at last? To whom was I indebted fori, 

( 


my first success and my present brightened prospects, but to him, whose broken, disquieted 
moans now penetrated my ear and lacerated my heart. When I thought of these things, my 
bosom heaved with bitter sorrow. 

My friend’s housekeeper soon entered with refreshments, of which, in truth, I had no power | 
to partake; but I hastened to enquire the nature and duration of his present affliction. i 

‘* He has been going off for near upon a month,” was the answer; “‘ but we thought nothing | 
serious of it, till about a week ago; but, since then, he has declined so rapidly that he can't| 
last more than a day or two longer. The doctor says he can do nothing for him—that ’tis the| 
decay of nature, and that his system is breaking up; and I suppose he is right; and yet to 
think, so hearty as he was, but little more than a week ago.” 

‘Is he aware of his danger ?”—‘‘ Oh yes, he seemed to know it from the first; and it’s a 
great—great comfort that he does know it and does not fear it. He called me to him yesterday, 
Sir, and tried to raise himself in bed; but he had not strength for it; but he said to me,— 
‘Mary,’ he said; and he laid his hand upon the precious bible—‘ Mary, I am going; but I am 
going home. I knowin whom I have believed.’ And he mentioned your name, Sir; but I did 
not catch what he said ; and he was too weak to repeat it; but I hope this sleep will give him 
a little strength.” 


At this moment the nurse made her appearance. The master, she said, was just woke, and 
ad asked for Mary. : 


In a few minutes I was summoned to his bedside. I fancied—but perhaps it was fancy—j’- 


| 
| 
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that his eye kindled when he saw me, and, be that as it might, he stretched out his hand and 
beckoned me near, 

“Oh, my friend,” said he, in a weak and broken voice ; “I thought I should see you once 
more. Well, you are come to see an old man die, eh?” 

“T hope not,” I replied. ‘* There may be health in store yet.” 

“No, no; and to tell the truth, I have no mind for it. The evil days are come at last; and 
the years in which I have no pleasure. Just read—read that chapter to me—you know where 
to find it.”’ 

I opened the book, and took up the sentence he had dropped. 

“In the day when the keepers of the house shall tremble, and the strong men shall bow 
themselves, and the grinders cease because they are few, and those that look out of the windows 
be darkened ; and the doors shall be shut in the streets; when the sound of the grinding is low, 
and he shall rise up at the voice of the bird, and all the daughters of music shall be brought 
low; also when they shall be afraid of that which is high, and fears shall be in the way, and 
the almond tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire shall fail : 
because man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about the streets. 

“ Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl] broken, or the pitcher be broken at 
the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. 

“ Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was; and the spirit shall return unto God who 

ve it.” 

“ paused. ‘ Go on,” whispered my old friend. 

“Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher; all is vanity.” 

“Go on,” he whispered again. 

“ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. Fear God, and keep his command- 
ments: for this is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring every work into judgment, 
with every secret thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil.” 

I closed the book and turned to the sick bed. A smile was on my old friend’s lips; his eyes 
were fixed to the spot from which I had just shifted; and his right hand moved slowly and 
painfully as though searching for some lost object. I gently grasped it in my own in time to 
receive its slight and farewell pressure. I looked again into his face; but “the spirit had 
returned to God who gave it.” 


Four days after this, I followed the remains of my kind old teacher and friend to his last 
resting place; and 


_ REQUIESCAT IN PACE! 


Having ascertained that he had appointed an old neighbour and fellow-townsman sole execu- 
tor, I took a last mournful look of the now desolate cottage, and departed to my distant home. 

It was some weeks after this, my last visit, that a square heavy parcel was delivered at my 
dwelling, being duly and methodically directed to the dwelling’s occupant. It was my old 
friend’s ‘* old black book,” which, it appeared, he had assigned to me by will. Touched as I 
was by this final proof of the venerable old man’s esteem, I felt reluctant to pass to an imme- 
diate examination of the contents ; so I slipped the key upon a ring, and deposited the volume 
on the lower shelf of my library. 

Some weeks ago——but why attenuate my explanation? It now only remains to be 
proved whether the world will feel as much interest in receiving, as the writer promises himself 
in editing, — Extracts from my old Schoolmaster’s Book of Records.” 


(To be continued.) 


BIRDS ARE HEARD IN DAY’S BRIGHT HOURS. 


BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON 


Birds are heard in day’s bright hours, When my lot was all of gladness, 

But are silent in the gloom ; Friends were ever nigh to cheer ; 
Bees caress the fragrant flowers, When arriv’d the day of sadness, 

But they shun their faded bloom. Friends were far, but foes were near. 


From the bough the leaf it flieth, Nought could ever thee estrange, love, 
When the summer's past away ; Thou wert mine in darkest hour ; 

And the insect homeward hieth, I have heart which knows not change, love— 
When hath fled the sunny ray. It is now thine only dower. 
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BY MRS. CAULTON. 
“ Where shall the minstrel find a theme ?”—Hemans. 


This is a question that at first sight might indeed be asked by any one taking up the pen of 
authorship. What path is left untrodden—what topic untouched—what passion not ex. 
hausted? What can we say that is new? Where shall we find a theme? Yet need we not 
despair of a reply full and satisfactory. Nature answers our enquiries with her living voices, 
| her thousand tongues. Where the blue lake lies shadowed by the hills; where the mountain 
peaks soar dazzling in the winter’s snow, or blush a rosy red to the departing sun; where the 
mad waves come dashing on the rocky shore, raising their crested heads in ungovernable 
wrath, or where the tiny billow lips its sandy bound, and gives a brighter colouring to the ocean 
shell ; in the shades of the deep forest, where the wild bird nestles; on the wild moor, where the 
unchecked winds lift up their voices, where the brook, rippling over its pebbles, sings its hap- 
piness as it goes, and where the flower, on its slender stalk, lifts up its eye to meet the sunbeam, 
—there is nourishment for the heart, a theme for the pen. Neither solitude nor dearth is there 
in nature. The heath-bell blooms among the grey rock and the untrodden moor, but it lives 
not its gentle life alone; the wild bee nestles in its bosom, the butterfly rests a moment on its 
stem, the spider weaves its circles by its side, which the morning dew covers with its spangles; 
the bracken lends it shelter from the hot sun, and the soft moss and many coloured lichens lie 
quietly on the old grey stone which gives a dwelling to them all; while the voices of innumera- 
ble insects mingle with the rushing of the wind, and the wild cry of the plover as his wing 
sweeps over the moor. The wet and splashy bed of the unclaimed marsh, apparently so barren 
and uninteresting, has its hoards and stores of beauty, for there blooms many a floral gem that 
man’s eye never gazes on. The pink buckbean, with its fringe of white, the pale and spiritual- 
looking grass of Parnassus, and the sundew, with its drops of water, pure and cool, undera 
July sun, spring up on that wild and cheerless place. Oh, no! dearth, there is none in nature! 
Her stores are mighty, her gifts lavish; she fills the poet’s heart with her sweet presence, she 
breathes her tales to his ear in the hush of her quiet nooks, in the dimness of her wood-paths, 
in the holy stillness of her nights; and he, in the power of his genius and the gushings of his 
love, pours forth his inspirings in words that will not die. ‘‘ The world is too much with us;” 
the sanctuary of nature, which God himself hath built for us, too little visited; her commun- 
ings put aside for that which profiteth us less, yet safely may we seek her presence, and yield 
us to her teachings; undoubtingly let our heart be filled with her love, for ‘‘ nature never did 
betray.” 

But though nature be thus attractive, thus inspiring when alone in her influence, she comes 
with a mightier call on our heart and feelings, when there is a link, however slight, between 
her and humanity. The latter breathes a spirit into her outward beauty, and invests her with 
a double charm. That mysteriously woven chain which unites us to our kind; the air from the 
waving of the eternal wing, whose shelter we all share; ‘the still sad music” that mingles 
melody and sighing around us; the voice of suffering, and of joy, of infancy and old age; each 
and all to the true poet is a source of inspiration; nature herself made more potent by her 
connection with man. Neither is it necessary that the voices should rise alone from the high 
places of the earth; the cairn on the mountain that marks the grave of a chieftain, and the 
shielding among the hills, that is but the abode ofa simple herdsman, are both sanctified by the 
same thing, the human heart, that is or has been there. Oh! much is there in this commingling 
to shed a light on our mind, companionship on our path, holy ministering to our soul. The 
world frets and chates, its coils lie hard upon us, the chariot wheels of our spirit drive heavily ; 
yet the real lover of nature, the true poet, he who blends his love for the beautiful with a 
heart full of sympathy with his kind, carries with him an exhaustless fountain of pure delight, 
ever springing, ever clear; nourishing with quiet strength the blossoms that beautify existence, 
and making with the sure current of its gentle underflow, verdure amid the waste, green places 
in the desert. 

Wander we forth to enjoy the balmy warmth of a summer’s eve. It is July, the sun has not 
yet left the horizon, and his golden rays give a rich colouring to hill and stream. We loiter by 
the side of the latter as far as its windings will permit us; the water-hen comes gliding from 
the covert of the hanging leaves, into the broader portion of the waters; the willow herb and 
crimson loosestrife fringe its banks, and the forget-me-not bends its blue eye to its image in 


the wave. We pass over the meadows, now shorn of their tall grass, and by the cornfields 
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already shewing signs of the coming harvest. We climb the side of the rude and rugged fell, 
and gaze with delight on the scene stretched before us. There lies the estuary, its sands now 
dry from the ebb tide, with the twisted line of silvery light gleaming along them, that tells 
the close of a river’s course. It came tinkling and creeping from its parent spring, babbled 
louder as it grew more strong and rapid in its bed, spread out its broad surface as it gathered 
strength from the tributes and the gifts its world brought it, passed among the habitations of 
man and gave them fertility and blessings, then, waxing fainter as its length increased, it 
meandered through the green fields, and wound its way between narrow banks, till now quietly 
and gently it is yielding itself up, mingling with the waters of the mighty ocean, henceforth to 
have no name, to leave no trace, 

We are descending to the shore, and as we pass down a rough and stony track, we come 
upon a little cottage that faces the broad sea and the gold and purple west. A small plantation 
of Scotch firs is behind it, and serves as a shelter from the cold winds that blow down from the 
hills. Some children, half clad and sunburnt, are playing about the door, and a woman, still 
young, once pretty, and with manners and voice above her dress and appearance, but with 
worn and anxious features, is standing by, with an infant in her arms. Her children seer: happy 
enough, till a shadow falls before the doorway, and a heavy step is heard among them. It is 
the husband and parent, a man of lowering brow, and unpleasant countenance; his manners 
are surly, and his voice unkind. The wife looks paler and more miserable, the children stop 
in their play, and hush their voices, and are glad to shrink quietly off to their beds, too happy 
to escape a harsh word. Alas! that there should be such homes in happy Christian England! 
Poor Mary Bell; she was a village heiress, and her little dowry might have secured hera 
comfortable home all her life, had she chosen wisely the sharer of it. But Mary could not be 
persuaded that Arthur Green, the handsomest young man of the parish, the best bowler and 
wrestler, the life of every party he entered, could ever be other than he was, a good humoured 
fellow, who would rather make fun than tronble; and so Mary married, and in a short time 
discovered how powerful a rival she had in the alehouse, how Arthur’s good humour vanished 
under the influence of drink; and became sadly sensible, that the man who is so gay, and 
has such exhaustless spirits abroad, is often very careful how he uses these qualities at home. 
A dozen years have passed since that wedding day, and Mary and her children are as I have 
described them; round their hearth gathers no household love, beneath their roof echoes no 
blessing,—a broken spirited wife !—a heartless husband! Desolate and dreary is that home. 
The children will go from it at last, with hearts unopened and spirits checked, with no happy 
memories to cling to, with no fathcz’s teaching to guide or remember. Verily the curse 
deepens as the circle enlarges ! 

But night draws on, the sun has sunk behind the mighty hills, the grey of the summer 
twilight is deepening, here and there a light is twinkling in the fishers’ huts, the few boats are 
drawn higher up on the shore, the merry shrill cry of the children has ceased, and there is 
scarcely a sound save that of our own footsteps. We have again climbed the hill, and passed 
|through the shady lane, so fragrant with the honeysuckle and briar rose, and there, its white- 
washed walls gleaming faintly through the foliage of the thick leaved beech, stands our home. 
Blessings be on it for the love it shelters! We linger yet a moment to listen, but the thrush 
has finished his melody, and the blackbird his song, there is no sound but the slight shiver of 
|the leaves of the ever-restless poplar. Night draws her curtain more closely—our ramble is 
over, 


SONG. They gleam’d baith bright and clearly ; 


AIR COMPOSED BY NEIL Gow. 
“Mrs. Wemyss of Cuttlehill’s Strathspey.” 


As I gaed up the side o’ Nith 
Ae summer mornin’ early, 
Wi’ gowden locks an’ dewy leas, 
The broom was wavin’ fairly ; 
Aloft, unseen, in cloudless sky, 
The lark was singing clearly, 
When, wadin’ through the broom, I spied 
My pretty Meg, my dearie. 
Like dawin® light frae stormy night 
To sailor way and weary, 
Sae sweet to me the glint to see 
O’ pretty Meg, my dearie! 
Her lips were like a half-seen rose 
When day is brakin’ paly ; 
Her een beneath her snawy brow 
Like raindrops frae a lilly ; 
Like twa young bluebells fill’d wi’ dew, 


Aboon them shone o’ glossy brown 
The locks o’ Meg, my dearie. 

Of a’ the flow’rsin sunny bow’rs 
That bloom’d that morn sae cheerie 

The fairest flow’r that happy hour 
Was pretty Meg, my dearie! 


I took her by the sma’ white hand, 
My heart sprang in my bosom, 
Upon her face sat maiden grace, 
Like sunshine on a blossom ; 
How lovely seem’d the morning hymn 
Of ilka birdic near me! 
But sweeter far the angel voice 
O’ pretty Meg, my dearie! 
While simmer light shall bless my sight, 
And bonny broom shall cheer me, 
I'll ne’er forget the morn I met 
My pretty Meg, my dearie ! 


ROBERT BURNS. 


Dumfries, January 19th, 1843. 
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THE GHOST-HAUNTED. 


BY A VISIONARY. 
“Come like shadows so depart.”—Macseru. 


“ What, not believe in ghosts? Oh! monstrous mass 

Of human incredulity. Egregrious heap 

Of unbelieving atoms. Why, these ghosts 

Are constant visitors to some I know, 

And play fantastic tricks and gambols droll 

With many whom they favour with a call."—* Mipnieur Visits.” 1725. 


What an incomprehensible mystery is the spiritual world—the region of departed spirits— 
the zerial halls where disembodied beings only walk—the terra-incognita to which there is but 
one thoroughfare—the. grave. I have ever been a lover of the occult, and to me there is 


something truly beautiful in the idea that those we have loved on earth forget not the scene of| | 


their former wanderings when they have bodily gone from amongst us. I have studied 
Ghostcraft with the enthusiasm of a poet—I have endeavoured to penetrate its arcana with the 
perseverance and zeal of a philosopher. My little library chiefly consists of old and scarce 
works on Astrology and Alchymy. Glanville’s ‘‘Sadducismus Triumphatus” lies before me 
on my table; Aubrey, Balthazar Bekker, Behmen, and Eugenius Philalethes, are amongst my 
constant companions, and so imbued have I become with the black-letter lore of the ancients, 
that nightly do I fall into a reverie, in which the world of spirits holds my soul. By day I am 


a dreamer—ridiculed by my brother earth-worms, and living in a sphere of my own creation—| | 


a world of which I am the sole human occupant. It may be that I dwelt on this subject 
over the midnight oil till I have become really—but let me not anticipate. 

Know then that I verily believe myself at times to be subject to spiritual influences, and to 
the visits—I can scarcely call it intrusion—of invisible visitors, who, having been my intimate 
friends during life, cannot refrain from enjoying the full freedom of their invisibility by becoming 
my familiars. The reader must be well aware that I am not singular in my opinion, in addition 
to which, be it remembered that those who agree with me on this subject have, like myself, 


special reasons to advance, and undoubted proofs to adduce, in favour of their faith. I well | 


remember an elderly lady whose son, long after his bodily decease, continued to frequent his 
mother’s card-parties, at which he had been accustomed to take ahand. One evening, becoming, 
I suppose, excited by the game, he was watching, he terrified the whole assembly by inflicting 
a vigorous blow on the table the instant one of the players threw down the winning card, and 
the sound of footsteps was at the same time heard as if the giver of the blow had retreated to 
another side of the room. ‘‘ Do not be alarmed,” exclaimed the hostess, ‘it is only my son.” 
And then she proceeded to explain, that such noises were far from unusual, and that she had 
frequently felt him place his hand upon her shoulder—giving a gentle pat by way of encourage- 
ment—which was his customary habit when alive. I select this anecdote from many others of 
a similar purport which I could mention, because it happened to fall more particularly under 
my own personal observation, and also because it is a case in point which bears out my own 
theory, that disembodied spirits take a delight in frequenting the scenes of their earthly 
enjoyment, and manifesting their spiritual sympathies. Of my own experiences I can yet 
speak more positively ; and first of that which introduced me to my invisible acquaintance—an 
introduction I cannot add, made under the most favourable or agreeable auspices. 

The reader will have the goodness to understand that the apartments I occupy consist of three 
rooms, two bedrooms and a sitting room, all on the same floor; and that the bedroom adjoining 
mine was, at the period I am speaking of, tenanted by an old schoolfellow, who is now in the 
country. Soon after I had taken up my abode at these lodgings my nocturnal slumbers were 
repeatedly disturbed by some extraordinary noises, which I attributed to the gambols of rats 
and mice, whose avocations prevented them from taking exercise at a more seasonable time 
during the day. Although averse to inflicting pain upon even the meanest of animals, these 
riotous ebullitions at last grew beyond mortal endurance, and I therefore purchased a trap, 
which, desirous of providing good entertainment for my four-footed guests, I liberally baited, 
for many nights, with a prodigal allowance of the best toasted double-Gloucester. My 
invitation, however, was declined ; for although every morning the cheese had gone, the thief, 
despite my anxiety for his safe-keeping, had disappeared also,—and at the same time was 
unpolite enough to omit leaving his card of address. Under these embarrassing circumstances 
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I domiciled a cat under my roof, but the very first night she appeared to be seized with a panic, 
and repaid my hospitality by jumping on the dressing-table, swearing most disgracefully ; and 
smashing my dressing-glass to pieces, she made her exit through a door of her own making in the 
largest window-pane I possessed. Night after night the noises I had heard continued with 
increased loudness, until I was finally startled by my bedroom dvor being opened and shut. 
“Did you hear that?” enquired my friend from his own apartment. ‘‘ Yes,” replied I, and in 
the course of a few minutes the opening and shutting process was repeated. The truth then 
flashed across me, but as the invisible visitor had not molested me, or yet made himself ocularly 
apparent, I buried my face in the pillow, pulled the bedclothes snugly around me, and went to 
sleep undisturbed until morning, when the servant aroused me with the usual monitory 
announcement of ‘‘ Shaving water ’s getting cold, Sir!” 

At breakfast next day my friend and I agreed that my bedroom door had actually been 

opened and shut twice, and that therefore there could be no doubt our abode was—to use the 
common phrase—haunted. ‘Shall you stay here still?” he interrogated. ‘* Of course,” was 
my reply, and here I have continued ever since, and interd still to continue. Such was the 
first notification I received of this strange visitor’s presence, and as I always made it a rule to 
sleep with the door unlocked, to facilitate escape in case of fire, a clever ghost—one who had 
not forgotten how to turn a handle—might have found, as my visitor did, free ingress to my 
bedroom whenever he thought proper. 
In consequence of this, the visit I have mentioned was often repeated, so often‘indeed that, 
at last, I came to think little or nothing of the occurrence, merely wondering which of my 
deceased friends the visitor could be. One night, however, I was awakened from a slight dose, 
by hearing the rustling of the curtains at my bed-side, and although I turned sharply round to 
look, and ignited a lucifer-match to assist me in my search, I saw nothing. I listened, but the 
noise had ceased, so I again rested my head upon the pillow, and was speedily asleep. 

Now only picture to yourself some facetious phantom playing at hide-and-seek behind your 

bed-curtains, and wantonly waiting until you are asleep, in order that he may make the intima- 
tion of his presence more startling and impressive. Picture this, and then learn_that the sly 
rogue actually waited till I slept, and doubtless continued his ghostly pranks until I was 
aroused by feeling that the bed-clothes were being pulled from me, and that I was becoming 
gradually denuded of all covering. Up I jumped, exclaiming, as I did so, that the chamber 
should be exorcised forthwith, when the noise alarmed my friend in the next room, and brought 
him in to see what was the matter. ‘‘ Nothing,” replied I, with something like composure, 
“but that boisterous invisible gentleman, who makes this place his house of call, pulling the 
bedclothes about.” ‘Good heavens!” he ejaculated, hurrying precipitately to his own room, 
locking my door on the outside and taking the key with him. The remainder of the night I 
slept undisturbed. 
Now, reader, you may, perhaps, think that here the matter ended; no such thing; the ghostly 
gentleman came again, and this was the first visit he paid me in my sitting-room. One night 
I had been writing late, and had just seated myself in solitary meditation before the fire, when 
I was startled by the sound of a steel pen travelling rapidiy over the paper, but there was 
nothing visible except my own writing. It was, however, no auricular deception; for looking 
at the pen, and endeavouring to recollect the position in which I had left it, I felt fully convin- 
ced that its situation had become changed. ‘‘ Perhaps,” I thought ‘the invisible wag is even 
now standing at my elbow, grinning spectrally at the perplexity he has occasioned,” so I flung 
my arms out at random, and, as might be expected, hit—my nuckles against the wall. I 
fancied that I heard a suppressed chuckle subside as I listened for some other audible manifes- 
tation; but though I continued up for nearly an hour afterwards I met with no further moles- 
tation, A week has now elapsed since the above occurred, and I believe that my unseen 
visitor has taken his departure for good. At all events, I hope, if he does return, he will not 
resort to his old bedroom exploits, for though pulling off the blankets may bea very excellent 
joke for a ghost, in these cold January nights, ordinary flesh and blood can scarcely stand it. 

Rat, tat, tat. Rat, tat! 

That’s my old friend H——, U’ll be bound! Punctualto a moment in keeping the appointment 
I made with him for a social téte a téte this evening. My friend, the ghost, I should think, 
will scarcely venture to make a third companion. ‘Ah! my dear fellow—how are you?” 
“ Mary, let us have teaas quick as possible, will you?” And now for a quiet evening’s chat 
about old times. 

* * * * * * « * « 


“One, Two!” as usual, that glorious fellow H——, with his jokes, and his anecdotes, and his 
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— 


subtilty of argument, has kept me out of bed till morning. Well! no matter; “ early to bed,” 
say all physicians, and asit is very early yet, I'll take another glass just to quench the excitement 
of my friend’s conviviality, and dispel the wakefulness his vivacity has occasioned. Excellent 
spirits, certainly, but almost too inspiring ; another Havannah will just soothe my brain, and then 
to essay the somnolent qualifications of ‘‘ Tired nature’s soft restorer.” Ihave had no cause yet 
to believe that my spiritual friend has returned. Indeed I almost begin to doubt whether the 
whole affair was not ‘the very coinage of the brain, the bodiless creation ecstacy is cunning in,” 
Besides, what in the name of all that is reasonable, can these things want with me? If there 
is any stolen property to be recovered, why do they not seek an interview with Mr. Jardine, at 
Bow-street? or if there is some secret treason to be unfolded, an investigation would answer 
much better at the Home-office than elsewhere. Pshaw! I must have been dreaming and— 
eh! confound it—an empty glass! Now, which of my friends ean it be who has finished this 
brandy and water? 

© One, two, THREE’ —so spoke the iron tongue of St. Bride’s, in that solemn tone which in 
the dead silence of a London midnight speaks, sv thrillingly to the heart, of the departed dead, 
The sepulchral vaults beneath seem to echo back the sound, and mingle with the hilarious tones 
of some straggling bacchanal, like harsh strains that grate upon the ear, Midnight and the 
feverish pulse of the great city is nearly stilled, the wealthy have resigned themselves to peace- 
ful slumber on their couch of down, and the poor creatures whose poverty shuts out even the 
very semblance of a home, cower under some sheltering gateway, and sleep till aroused ever 
and anon by the stealthy tread of some intrusive policeman. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral boomed the first quarter, and the air grew somewhat chilly. ‘ I'll just 
take a warm, and go to bed,” muttered I, so I drew my chair nearer to the fire, and placed my 
feet on the fender, at the same time that I did so, casting an involuntary parting glance at the 
picturesque display of social enjoyment which the table before me presented. In the centre 
stood a plate of oranges, a pack of cards, and a cribbage-board, and behind these stood my 
Sinumbra, shedding its soft rays upon two coloured glass decanters, the contents of which, being 
spirituous, had long since become considerably diminished by a gradual process of evaporation 
consequent upon a preliminary course of dilution. A jug of water, a sugar-basin, a small jar 
of C’naster, two or three tumblers, a box of cigars, and some clean pipes, completed this very 
bachelor-like display, whilst the gloves of H , in proof of his habitual forgetfulness, caressed 
one another at the edge of the table, near the chair he had occupied. 

“Careless dog!” exclaimed I, ‘ this is the sixth time he has left his gloves here during the 
last month—a new pair too!—the very best four-and-sixpenny kid ;” and whilst uttering to 
myself these disjointed observations I was in the act of taking up the gloves to examine their 
make and quality, when, lo! I beheld the right-hand glove elude my grasp, rise slowly from the 
table, and take a position immediately opposite to me. Suddenly it appeared to be poised in 
air ; the thumb became slowly bent back, and the digits, being widely extended, were violently 
agitated as if the glove had become spontaneously seized with an inclination to play on an ideal 
flute. On first beholding this extraordinary fistic display of my friend’s glove I was overcome 
by astonishment and alarm, but presently, surmising the real cause of this manual phenomenon, 
I burst into a hearty laugh. Ghosts, however, do not like to be laughed at—a fact, which in this 
instance, was proved by the fingers of the glove being suddenly knitted up into the form of a 
fist, which was shaken at me as if in anger. I now became grave, considering wisely, as I 
thought, that a pugilistic contest with an invisible opponent would be by no means in accord- 
ance with the fair-play principle of the prize-ring, as there would beno knowing where to put in 
the hits. I therefore assumed an air of the most profound respect, and bowed, upon which the 


H ’s apparently vacant chair opposite, and soon after I saw it, by a seemingly innate motive 
power, draw nearer the fire, tilting itself up at the back, as if somebody was cosily warming his 
hands. Now, I cogitated within myself, there can be no doubt that the chair is occupied by} 
some invisible visitor, and a very jovial, frolicsome fellow he seems to be too; surely there can 
be no harm in seeking to prolong the interview, or, considering that I was the only person} 
visible, the monovisuality would be the better word. Perhaps, thought I, he would not object] 
to a glass of brandy and water, and a cigar, and as the probable acceptance of such a thing rose] 
in ideal form before me, I could not help giving way to a risible emotion, which was, however, | 
immediately checked by seeing the invisible’s chair drawn back, and almost at the same time I} 
fancied that I could trace the ghostly outline of a melancholy countenance turned towards me| 
in astonishment. ‘ Well!” I continued, in mental colloquy with myself, ‘‘ my unseen friend 


clenched fist relaxed into the more friendly indication of an open hand, and the glove fell down |f} 
by the side of its fellow, on the table. At that moment a creaking noise proceeded from| 
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appears to be rather tetchy, so I must make an effort to get him into something like 
good humour.” 

The reader may probably recollect the libertine Don Juan's terror at finding the stony Ghost 
of Don Guzman accepting the invitation to sup with him, and his subsequent familiar hob- 
nobbing when that spectral guest challenged the pantomimic hero to take wine—but even that 
could scarcely exceed the surprise I evinced when the event occurred which I am now about 
to relate. Selecting a choice cigar from the box, I presented it towards the Invisible, accom- 
panied by a piece of lighted paper, but the latter was instantaneously blown out, and the 
former was snatched out of my hand and thrown behind the fire. ‘‘ Then you are no smoker ?” 
I remarked, with feelings akin to disappointment. The answer to this was a vehment clattering | 
amongst the half-dozen clean pipes that were lying on the table, and one of them withdrew itself | 
from the rest, and took up its place on the edge of the table near the Invisible’s chair. I saw 
how it was ; my visitor eschewed cigars, and patronised pipes, so I handed him the jar of C’naster, 
'and placed it on the table before him. Yes! he did prefer a pipe to a cigar, and lost no time | 
|in letting me know it either, for presently I beheld the pipe being filled, the bowl resting on the 
\edge of the tobacco-jar, and the weed appearing to creep into the pipe as if influenced by some 
| mysterious power of attraction. I handed my visitor another light, which was gently abstracted 
'from my hand, and I then beheld the pipe rise from the table, assume a smokeable position, 
|and emit a thick cloud from the waxed end, whilst the tobacco in the bowl sent out a flickering 
\glow, a clear red light, as it does when the air is drawn through it strongly. ‘ Well!” said J, 
| you have not forgotten how to smoke, it seems.” The pipe vibrated with a tremulous kind 
\of movement, as if the hand that held it was that of some one who was chuckling with laughter. 
‘Yes! it was now evident, the Invisible was actually laughing at me, yet, strange to say, the 

discovery of this, so far from exciting any uneasiness, afforded me great encouragement. I 
ventured a laugh, lit a pipe myself, and commenced smoking; then, thinking it as well to 
continue my hospitable attentions, I asked the Invisible if he would like a glass of brandy and 
water, This was answered by three knocks, which first of all startled me, and then set me 
seriously thinking what they meant. | 

“ Three,” thought I—* three what ?” and then I fancied it might be three letters, perhaps— | 
Y—E—s,—so I instantly mixed a glass of rather strong warm-with— placed it before my guest, 
beheld it lifted up, then put down again, and perceived that the Invisible had, for an Invisible, 
taken two or three good sips. This was a feat of such an extraordinary nature, that I could 
scarcely refrain from laughing outright. 

“Ts it strong enough ?” I enquired. 

The three knocks on the table were repeated in reply. 

After this I saw the Invisible’s chair advance nearer to the fire, and the poker, rising up from | 
|| the fender, insert itself between the bars of the grate, stir up the coals until they sent forth a | 
‘fi glorious blaze, and finally take its station in the corner of the fire-place by the side of the | 
\|f\tongs. This made me laugh still more, but I was checked by a startling blow on the table, | 
»|f| which was evidently intended to call me to order, and to intimate that I was behaving with | 
,|f|impropriety in laughing at my guest. To make some amends for my rudeness, I filled a | 
s|{| bumper, and drank to the Invisible’s future happiness. Was it fancy? I thought my benedic- 
a|f| tion was answered by a sigh! Anxious now to know who the Invisible was, I summoned m 
I|f| utmost confidence, and courteously enquired whether he was the once living individuality (I 
- || was too puzzled to know what to call him) who had been my sub-Eitor on the ; a ques- 
n|§ tion which he answered by two knocks on the table, and which I understood to signify—-N—o. 
e|f|“ Have you honoured me with a visit before?” continued I. The reply was in the affirmative. 
nif, “It was very unkind of you to frighten me as you did by pulling off the bed clothes,” said I ; 
m | and scarcely had I made the remark, before I beheld the Invisible’s pipe describe several circles 
ye fl in the air, as though he were waving it in exultation at the remembrance of his frolic. ‘* It was 
is | Very facetious, certainly,” continued I, “but I much prefer your company when I am not in 
yy |i bed asleep. With that restriction, I shall beg leave to fill a bumper and drink to our better 
nM Acquaintance; come, your glass is empty.” I filled the Invisible’s glass, and again suggested 
on jm that I should like to know with which of my deceased friends I was drinking. 
ctf Upon this, I beheld the Invisible’s tobacco-pipe glide slowly towards the grate, when the 
se | bowl gave itself sundry knocks against the bars, until the pipe had become empty ; then, gliding 
er, ig back, it seemed to be poised lengthways in the air, now making a sort of see-saw movement, 
. IM appearing as if about to fall at one end, and then suddenly regaining its equilibrium. I fell 
ne|™ back in my chair convulsed with laughter—the Invisible was evidently amusing himself by 
ndj§ balancing the pipe on the ghost ofhis nose. Who can he be? thought I, and while endeavour- 
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ing to recollect whether any of my former acquaintances had a penchant for performing this feat, 
(strange accomplishments being sometimes picked up at college,) I beheld the tobacco-pipe 
assume a recumbent position on the table, and then, three oranges suddenly glided from among 
others which were in a plate on the table, and began taking most extraordinary erial leaps, one 
after the other, without either falling to the ground, or pausing in their wild career even for a 
single instant. There they were, flying up and down together as if in chace of each other, like 
a juggler’s golden balls. I laughed still more heartily at this feat, but was stopped by one of 
the oranges suddenly flying playfully at me, and hitting me a blow on the head; the other two, 
at the same moment, gliding back into the fruit-plate. ‘‘Confound it!” cried I, ‘I do not 
recollect ever having had a friend who was a mountebank or a juggler, though, now I think of 
it, Ned B was rather a genius at sleight-of-hand, but you surely don’t mean to tell me that 
you are that individual ?”’ 

Three blows on the table—the y-e-s of our visionary vocabulary—intimated the affirmative 
answer to this question. 

“If you really do mean to say that you are my old friend, B——,” exclaimed I, rather 
warmly, ‘prove your identity, and I shall be delighted to recognise you.” 

The pack of cards on my table jumped up at the moment | spoke, and smacking themselves 
compactly together, as when under the influence of a conjurer’s experienced fingers, proceeded 
to open themselves fan-like before my eyes, as if for the purpose of one card being selected, 
Determined to humour the freaks of my spiritualised companion, I withdrew one from the rest, 
looked at it, and returned it to the pack. The cards now shuffled themselves violently together, 
were placed before me to cut, and after a knock had been given upon the table, to secure my 
attention, the identical ten of spades I had chosen appeared at the top. 

‘*Now,” I cried, ‘‘I am convinced, but proceed with your reminiscences,” 

My violin case, which was lying ona side table to the left of the Invisible’s chair, I now 
perceived fly open, and out walked the violin and bow. It was highly amusing to behold how 
the instrument assumed the usual professional position, as though an experienced player were 
resting it on his shoulder; and still more amusing was it to notice the manner in which the bow 
commenced a sort of caressing dalliance with the violin, now gently rubbing itself against one 
of the strings, and then bending over to another and another, as if endeavouring to coax them 
all into tune. I was here called to order by the tapping of the bow against the table in the 
same manner as the leader in an orchestra strikes his music stand, to let the band know he is 
ready to begin.—Crash ! 

No! it was not a crash that I now heard, but the first three bars of that plaintive Hibernian 
melody to which have been since adapted the words of a once popular ditty, entitled “ All 
round my Hat.” 

“ Ah!” cried I, excited almost into ecstacy, ‘now I know you!—my old friend B—. 
I have not forgotten the new version of that song which we wrote together, or that other lyrical 
composition of our muse, beginning, ”, Iwas about to repeat the words when the 
Invisible interrupted me by playing the air to which those words had been written—Moore’s 
beautiful melody, ‘‘ The girls we left behind us.” 

“‘ Huzza!” cried I, “I now am perfectly certain of your identity, and as you really are here, 
my dear fellow, pray oblige me with the dance you composed for the convivial scene in that 
burletta I wrote for Yates. On the instant, the violin began playing the jovial tune I had 
asked for. I was so delighted that I sprung from my chair, glass in hand, and while humming 
the air, involuntarily began dancing. The Invisible did the same. I saw the violin lay itself 
on the table, while the Invisible’s glass suddenly sprung up high into the air, and appeared, like 
my own, to be most incontinently excited, performing such undulations as a glass necessarily 
would do when held by the hand of a lively dancer. My excitement increased as our dance went 
on, and I sang the tune more quickly. Round and round the room we glided—faster and faster 
still, when—crash /—all was darkness ; the giddy whirl had ended, and I lay senseless on the floor. 

* * * * * 

Postscript.—On coming down stairs late the next day, I found my Sinumbra dashed to 
pieces, and the carpet in my sitting-room deluged with oil. My head ached most insufferably, 
and I was compelled from circumstantial evidence to believe that on the previous night, excited 
2 the vivacity of H , and under the influence of spirituous visitors, I got most egregrious- 


Perhaps the reader will be kind enough to supply the verbal hiatus in any way that his 


sagacity deemeth most proper. 


| 


